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45-FOOT LAUNCH “BRUSH BY”—SPEED TWENTY MILES PER HOUR 











Dear Sir: May Ist, 1907. 


As a man of affairs, of sufficient means to purchase a Motor Boat, 
has it ever occurred to you that it is possible to practice in its purchase the 
same careful economy you unconsciously use in a business deal? That a 
cheap Motor Boat is more liable to get out of order than a cheap automo- 
bile, and that in such an event there is infinitely greater liability of 
accident. 


To you, as a business man, the statement that an old established firm turns out a 
better product than a new concern, is atruism. The stamp of old customers’ continued 
approval has mmadée it an established firm—nothing else could. You trust your life 
and that of others to a Motor Boat as you do to no other vehicle of sport. Its honesty 
of construction is vitally important; while on the other hand, you undertake a heavy 
liability for repairs—when you buy from a firm of insecure or newly acquired reputation. 

Into every boat turned out by our works goes the rich experience of twenty years 
of careful study and consideration of every detail of safety and beauty of construction. 

Much of the result of this has been summed up in a rather elaborate catalogue 
now ready for distribution. Until you have read it and studied it you cannot be in 
a position to economically or safely buy a good Motor Boat. 

Awaiting with interest your request, we are 

Yours very truly, 


P. S.—We also manufacture Steam a GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. 
Sailing Yachts, Gasoline, Steam and Naph- and CHAS. 1. SEABURY & CO. 


tha Launches, and other pleasure boats of 
every description. Send 10 Cents in CONSOLIDATED 
Stamps for Catalogue. # # # 177th STREET, MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Yachts For Sale and Charter 


DEPARTMENT for the sale and 

charter of craft of every kind, in 
the interests of YacutTine’s subscribers. 
A special low rate is made for advertise- 
ments in this classification, which includes 
the making of a balf-tone reproduction, 
free of charge, from photograph furnished 
by the advertiser. For rates address, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Yacutinc Pus, Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York 











SPECIALLY OFFERED FOR SALE 


210-foot ocean-going Steam bn omy rating. 
175-foot steel Steam Yacht; 

130-foot Steam Yacht; best build: cheap. 

100-foot Steam Yacht; finest of the ae. 

90-foot Gasoline Cruiser; 

90-foot w. |. Aux. steel Schooner; weungned by A. Cary Smith 
45-foot Auxiliary Yawl; excellent cruiser. 

100-foot ocean 


50-foot w. |. cruising and racing Sloop; built’ 1900. 
35-foot Keei Sloop: Crowninshield design 


For full particulars of these and other high class yachts 
for sale and charter, address 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 29 Broadway, New York 




















FOR SALE 
“DRIFTWOOD.” Marblehead Neck, Mass. 


The Yachting Center of America. 

28 minutes’ ride by express trains from Boston. A 
gentleman’s shore estate consisting of 75,691 square 
feet of high land, located on the ocean side, un- 
obstructed view. Bathing, yachting, etc. Grounds are 
laid out to shrubbery, flower beds and rockery, foun- 
tain, granite sea-wall, house of 20 rooms, 4 bath rooms, 
12 chambers, hardwood finish, electric lights, city 
water, perfect sewerage system, furnace and W fire 
places. Furniture included. Cost over $125,000. Will 
sell at a sacrifice. Write for price. Other estates for 
sale from $8,000 up to $150,000. 

OR SALE.—No, 10073, Cruising Sloop, 41.6 x 26 x 


GARDNER R. HATHAWAY, Marblehead, Mass. || F OX SSE No. 107%, Gruising Sloop, 41.6 x 26.» 


Seashore Estates For Sale or To Let keel, cabin with 5 ft. 8 in. head room, has 2 wide tran 
soms, sleeping 2 or 4; clothes lockers, toilet room, galley 


G ASOLENE LAUNCH for sale, 25 ft. x 5 ft.; 4hp, berth forward for man; 2 suits sails, Wilson & Griffin 

















2cylinder Barber engine. Fine condition; new | 204 Ratsey, latter new 1906. Completely found, in good 
last season. Now at Alexandria Bay, St. Lawrence River, order throughout. Price $1,650; want cash bid. Seen 

Y. Price $300. Address owner, W. C. Macfarlane, |} New York. Apply to Stanley.M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, 
128 Bruce Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. New York City 








Launches for Sale 


32 ft. x 8 ft. Cabin Cruiser, 15-hp Buffalo engine and complete outfit and furnish- 26 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. Fast Day Cruiser, 10-hp Buffalo engine, speed 12 miles; interior 


ings. Cost $2,200. Will sell for $1,250. 


mahogany paneled and mahogany seats; $750 


31 ft. x 8 ft. Cabin Cruiser, 12-hp Rochester engine, Sands toilet, complete equip 1) ft. 3 in. x 4 ft. Cedar launch, 14%@-hp Lawrence engine; $110. 
ment and furnishings; “Dorinda,” 33 ft. over all, 24 ft. waterline, sloop rigged; also tender; $450. 

32 ft. x 8 ft. Cabin Cruiser hull; compléte furnishings and equipment; $600. “Nokia,” 32 ft. over all, 27 ft waterline, sloop rigged; Hanley design and 

27 ft. x 6 ft. 6 in. Open launch hull and tanks; $275. build; $650 

21 ft. x 6 ft. 6 in. Cabin launch, 3-hp Kennebec engine; $225. 21 ft. x 4 ft. Auto Runabout, 8-hp C. F. Sparks engine; bulkhead control, mahogany 

17 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 3 in. Racer; 15 miles; 8-hp Sparks engine and complete outfit; coaming seats, pine and mahogany decks, hardwood floors; hull painted black, gold 
$385. stripe. This boat is new. Price $550 

22 ft. Emmons Dory, 2 cylinder 6-hp Kennebec engine, spray hood, cushions, etc.; 30 ft. x 7 ft. Cabin launch, 2l-hp, 6 cylinder Speed-away engine; Sands toilet; boat 
$325 fully equipped; $1,400. 


BAT.H MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., BATH, ME. 





OR SALE.—Yawi “Gerhilde,” a 
F fully found, able, deep sea cruis- 
ing yacht, launched in November, 1902 
and constructed that summer by James 
M. Bayles & Son, from the plans of H. C. 
Wintringham, her designer. 65 ft. length 
over all; 48 ft. on the waterline; 14 ft. 
6 in. in breadth; 8 ft. 4 in. in draft. Sails 
by Ratsey in 1905. Complete outfit and 
equipment, including two small boats and 
power dory. Trunk cabin, with 6 ft. 
4 in. headroom, and self-bailing cockpit. 
The accommodation consists of a large 
saloon, 9 ft. in length and extending 
across the hull; three staterooms ; bath- 
room ; large galley and extensive lockers. 
First-class plumbing is installed through- 
out the boat. This yacht in al! its de- 
tails is exceptionally strong and her abil- 
ity has been thoroughly proved by her 
owner in all kinds of weather conditions, 
she having twice rounded Cape Hatteras 
in heavy winter gales without injury. 
For further information communicate 
with 

Tueopore D. WELLS, 
Naval Architect and Engineer, 
32 Broadway, New York City. 
Tel. 6737 Broad. 
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stern; could be altered to houseboat at little cost, Will 
haul out so intending purchaser can examine. J. E. 
Briggs, foot of Twentieth St., Brooklyn, or 17 Battery 
Place, New York. 





OUSEBOAT.—For sale, a canal boat, $300, equal to 
new; 14 ft. beam, 85 ft. long, 6 ft. sides; cabin in 








FoR SALE.—Modern fin keel Sloop, 47 ft. over all, 30 

ft. waterline, 10 ft. beam, 6 ft. 6 in. draft, mahogany 
house, complete suit of Wilson & Griffin sails, new 1906; 
l boat; cabin has 2 transom berths, lockers, sideboard, 
etc. ; full headroom; finished in mahogany; boat is in 
Al shape. As owner has purchased a larger boat, he 
would be willing to sell at a very reasonable figure. For 
further particulars, apply William Gardner, 1 Broadway, 
New York City. 











offer. Address William H. Conley, 147 Dupont Street, | to 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OR SALE.—Steam Semel ft. over all, 9 ft. 6 in. 

















F°® SALE.—35 ft. waterline Sloop. Has lead ballast, 


full headroom, and is thoroughly well built. Has 


beam, with engine of steeple co compound type. Size of | stateroom, saloon, toilet, &c., and is supplied with full 





cylinders, high pressure 4 x and low pressure 7 x 7. | cruising inventory which is in good condition, Is a 
Upright boiler, allowed 135 Ibs. steam pressure; full set of | good sea boat, and handles well under all conditions of 
side covers ali around. Boat is in fine condition. Want | weather. Owner will sell at a low figure, as he is unable 

use the yacht. Frank Bowne Jones, Agent, 29 Broad 


way, New York. 











NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 


DIRECTORY of reliable Yacht and 
Ship Designers and Brokers. 
















MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 


29 BROADWAY NBW YORK 


ARTHUR 


BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT and YACHT BROKER 


AGENT FOR 


THE STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 


THE COMMERCIAL 


ACETYLENE CO. 


SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 


70 KILBY STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 























BURGESS & PACKARD 
Naval Architects and Engineers 
YACHT BUILDERS 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
WORKS: Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


HOLLIS BURGESS 


10 Tremont Street and 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INSURANCE a BROKER GENERAL MARINE 
Of alll kinds. merican and English yachts of all AGENT 
Best policies at lowest rates. foods for nds for sale and charter. Agent for Equipping, furnishing, fitting out, etc. 


engines. 
New England Agent for Fay and 


Bowen Gasoline Engines 





























JOHN A. CONNOLLY, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of All Descriptions Designed and Construction 
Supervised. 


99 KENT ST.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








COX & STEVENS 
YACHT BROKERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 
YACHT AGENT 
and SHIP BROKER 
99 Broadway, - New York 


All the better yachts that are available for sale or charter. 
Descriptions on request. 




























WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
superintended during construction. 
Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 











HENRY J. GIELOW 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


50 Broadway - New York City 





CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of all classes designed and construction super- 
vised. Cruising Power Boats a Specialty. 


Columbia Bldg.. 29 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 3953 Rector. Cable ““Mowercd, New York.’ 
Member Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 




















Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad. TEL 4812 BROAD 52 BROADWAY 











William H. Hand, Jr. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
—— New Bedford, Mass. 
ye 

both power and sail. 
[have a number of 16 and 18 foot 
**Runabout”’ launches which | built to 
sell at very reasonable prices. Write. 





MANNING'S “ti 
YACHT AGENCY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 














MACCONNELL & COOK, Inc. 
YACHT AGENTS—SALE & CHARTER 
MARINE INSURANCE 


SMALL BROTHERS 
Naval Architects Pahoa Brokers 


zap Fea ous idee Bats 


112 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 











Yacht Cannon 
and Ordnance Outfit 


SOLD BY 


C. M. DALLY 


(formerly Sec’y of M. Hartley Co.) 
Military and Naval Ordnance Bureau 


29 Broadway 
Telephone 468 Rector New York 
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Something New 
in Launch Engines 


The Ramsey engine is a step in advance of the ordinary 
marine engine. When we say it is the most powerful and 
economical engine of its size and class, there are convinc- 
ing reasons why this is true. 


THE RAMSEY ENGINE 


(2 Cycle) 
‘*The engine with the Ramsey Crank Mechanism ’’ 


has a longer, more powerful power stroke than any other two-cycle engine of the same length 
crank; it has a greater effective crank travel, less cylinder friction, and is more thoroughly 
scavenged and re-charged, giving it a remarkably low gasoline consumption. We will tell you 
more about these points if you will tell us where to find you. Circular E-1 sent on request. 


RAMSEY MANUFACTURING CO., 471 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Good agents wanted. 





Write for proposition.) 





Boats For Sale continued 
geen BOAT for sale. 


Scow type,—jib and main sail,—18 ft. over all 
Four in. draft with board up, 4% ft. with board down. Air-tight 
Built in 1904 by Thomas Clapham. Sails of 


Egyptian cotton, all new; also new sail cover. Boat finished in oak. She 


compartments fore and aft. 


has won the championship of her class for two seasons, defeating many 
Price $100. She is the best 
Can be seen at Bayville, L. L, 


larger boats. Is in the pink of condition. 
proposition at the money a man can find. 
one mile from Oyster Bay. Reason for selling, going into motor boating 


Address N. D., care of YACHTING, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 





A GREAT LAUNCH BARGAIN 
Built las 
with 5 


OR SALE 


Manufacturing Company. 


year by the Racine. Boat 
H -, Motor 


Complete with canvas cover, two anchors and 





25-foot open launch. 
Equipped Racine 
Speed, 8 miles per hour. 
cable, fenders, fiag poles, etc., etc. Used only a dozen times late last sum- 
mer. In the pink of condition and in every respect a new boat. Cost over 
$600. Will sell for $350. Reason for selling, will not be near the water 
this summer. For further particulars address M. E. L., care YACHTING, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 





Ghe Unrivalled Monarch 


The Standard of 
Excellencein Manne 
Engines and Pleas- 
ure Craft. 


This engine never 
fails. Your corre- 
spondence solicited. 





Prompt deliveries. 





Send for catalog. 


1% to 120 H.P 


Grand Rapids Gas Engine (@2 Yacht Co. 


100 Front /treet, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















STEAM YACHTS 
5281—165-ft. Lawley-built steam yacht, 1902, 6 staterooms, 2 baths. 
5320—160-ft. American steel steam yacht, built 1903, speed 27 miles. 
5280—110-ft. Lawiley-builit steam yacht, construction composite, 5 staterooms, built 1898. 
5338— 75-ft. Lawley-built steam yacht, 1897, 2 staterooms, 4 Pullman berths. $2,500. 
5295—100-ft. Herreshoff, flush deck, steam yacht, new boiler, only $5,500, 

POWER YACHTS 
5361—96-ft. twin-screw power yet. Lawley-built, Standard engines, 1905, 3 staterooms, bath. 
5366—65-ft. power yacht, Standard engines, 1905, 2 staterooms. 
4590—53-ft. power yacht, Murray & Tregurtha engine, steers from bridge, sacrifice. 
5306—65-ft. power yacht, Globe engine, 14-ft. beam, built 1906, ocean going. 
5254—53-ft. power yacht, cabin launch, 30 hp. Twentieth Century engine, inspectable Boston. 
5220, 4123, 5277, 5328, 5232—Hunting cabin power yachts, 55 ft. to 30 ft., with Standard, Murray 

Tregurtha, and Globe engines. 


AUXILIARY SCHOONERS 


5304—125-ft. over all auxiliary schooner, built 1903, Globe engine. 
5239— 46-ft. auxiliary schooner, built Lawley, 18 hp. Stand engine, 2 staterooms. 
2199— 46-ft. Lawley auxiliary schooner, 1901, 15 hp. Buffalo engine, 2 staterooms, fast sailer. 


Want offer. 


5194— 40-ft. Lawley auxiliary schooner, flush deck, 14 tons lead ballast, 10 hp. engine 

5080— 40-ft. auxiliary schooner, built Lawley, 1897, 2 staterooms, 15 hp. engine. 

5094— 37-ft. auxiliary C. B. schooner, 15-ft. beam, 5-ft. draft, built 1905, staterooms, bath, etc., 
Globe engine. 


AUXILIARY YAWLS 
9 


5003—70-ft. over all auxiliary yawl, built 1901, 25 hp. engine, 2 staterooms 
5358—35-ft. Lawley, flush deck, centerboard, auxiliary yawl, 10 hp. engine, double stateroom 
3053—30-ft. centerboard auxiliary yawl, built by Hanley, 3-ft. draft, Buffalo engine 
4502—28-ft. auxiliary yawl, Luilt 1904, full headroom, centerboard, draft 3 ft. 6 in., Buffalo engine 


SAIL YACHTS 


5282A—Burgess-Lawley 46-ft. sloop, 2 staterooms, 4 berths, ballast 18 tons lead. Want offer. 

3041—Modern keel yawl, 30-ft. waterline, built 1901, stateroom, 2 berths, power tender. 

4044—35-ft. modern schooner-yacht, built 1900, stateroom and large cabin. Want offer. 

5034—35-ft. keel yawl, built 1904, large cabin, sleep 8. Sacrifice. 

5307—96-ft. Burgess-Lawley. schooner-yacht, copper sheathed, 50 tons lead ballast, 4 staterooms 
th, etc. Want offer. 

Bar Harbor 31-footers, Lawley knockabouts 25-ft. water-line to 40-ft., recent build. 


For information regarding above, or any other available Yachts, apply at 


5935 Main 


Tele; 
and “ Maconelbro,” Boston 


MACCONNELL BROS., Yacht Brokers 


131 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ape POWER BOATS FOR THE LIFE- 
fantasote > SAVING SERVICE 

C. H. Craupy. 

y ROBABLY no man who goes over night upon 
Ce ee oe [= the water, whether he commands a yacht 
or a freight barge, ever expects to be wrecked. 
Being wrecked is an experience which always 
comes to the other fellow. Nevertheless, both 
yacht and freight barges are wrecked, at times, 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR although the percentage of yacht wrecks is smail 
Whether this is due to superior seamanship, to the 
lack of a time schedule which must be kept at all 

MARINE UPHOLSTERY hazards, or to that splendid lack of an object 
which is one of the charms of the yachting cruise, 


and which allows the nose to be pointed always to 


fair weather, it is difficult to say. 
But for the times that a yacht is caught in some 


P)) unsolvable problem of twisted wind and sea—when 
a sudden storm, an unknown coast, a sailing 

mistake or a sailor’s misfortune, does visit the 

pleasure boat, the life saving crews and their ap- 


paratus loom up just as large in the perspective of 


LEATHER the yacht owner as they do to the poor devils of 


P Bis bargers, broken loose from their tug and stranded 
A few of the reasons for its supremacy and great demand are because it is on any inhospitable shore or reef Old Ocean may 


WATER; AND MOISTURE PROOF Se eras tapers by thn Lite Seving Servic 

MORE DURABLE THAN REAL LEATHER his ‘the seein of Che péwer boat, and their decision 

EASILY CLEANED AND NEVER FADES 
IMPERVIOUS TO OIL AND GREASE 
WOR’T CRACK AND IS ODORLESS 


SELLS FOR (-3 THE PRICE OF LEATHER 





Because of its many advantages over all other forms of covering, is 


The immense success of PANTASOTE for upholstery has led to 
a great many worthless imitations being placed on the market by 
unscrupulous manufacturers who are endeavoring to sell their product 
as PANTASOTE. 

We are prosecuting these people, and will continue to do so, to the 
full extent of the law. But you can help us drive these impostors out 
of business by insisting on the dealer placing our trade mark label on 


made up furniture and see that word Pantasote is embossed on 
selvage edge of piece goods. LIFE-SAVING POWER BOAT UNDER SAIL—NOTE THE 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES GREAT CAPACITY. 


TO DEALERS to adopt this type of craft in the service, should 


1} Wer a ; , Y ‘ be of interest. 
pt that” a asaya on POF. © "AN ae ots “7 —— you desire, The new power boats have many things to 
Path ¥P rid erp aviary op ; upholsiery. It is a penal offence recommend them over the present type of oared 
tofafixjthem'to any material_other_ than genuine PANTASOTE leather. Address, ros ; ’ : 
ie boats. To begin with, their radius is much 


THE PANTASOTE CoO. greater. From one hundred and fifty to two hun- 


dred miles on one filling of gasolene is claimed for 

it Broadway, New York . p these craft. No eight men who ever donned life 

707 Fisher Building, Chicago, III. A Fantasotea preservers and pulled oars in a life boat could 

make such a distance. The speed is eight or nine 

: knots. Compare with the speed of a life boat, be 

LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK “ats the strong arms ever so willing, or the wind and 
tide ever so favorabl« 

The new boats require only the attention of one 
man at the engines and one at the wheel. The oar 
boats take all the available arms and need more 
The greatest danger in wreck work comes in tak 
ing the men from a wrecked hull to the life boat. 
With men and arms in plenty to help, and no need 
to pull and back water to hold the boat in posi- 
tion, this operation loses half its terrors. 

It may be imagined that these boats must pos 
sess seaworthy qualities above the ordinary. That 
Sportsman’s Show Motor Boats, Launches, Canoes, Ac- they do can be sadseebend from the pictures It 

: : is next to impossible to upset one of them—to 

cessortes, Engines, Motors, Models keep them upset is entirely impossible The 

at eighteen hundred pounds of gun metal keel jerk 
Particulars and floor plan on application to the boat upright if it be one inch off the perpen 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN dicular. Any wave big enough and strong enough 
Q J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager can fill the boat to the gunwale, but the whole 


ocean can’t keep it full. The deck is pierced with 
Thursday, February 20th, to No. 1 Madison Ave., New York ten bailing tubes communicating with the bottom, 
Saturday, March 7th, 1908 P. O. Box 322, Madison Sq. Branch each eight inches in diameter and each closed with 
a valve. Water runs out with ease—but it can’t 
run in. These tubes will bail the boat, filled full, 








The Fourteenth Annual Including Exhibits of 
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Height, 


A Double-Piston 


Power Pump 
Equipped with 
Meta! Piston Rings, 
Positive Lock 
Washers, and 


BOUGIE MERCEDES 
The World's Standard 
SPARK PLUG 

It's double stone and cleans itself. You 
can spray it with water. It never cracks 
Absolutely proof against oil and soot 

Guaranteed for 6 months. Price, $2. 





Write to 


The Herz-Timer 


Special Marine Types 

Made with bore 
up to2 inches, The 
Tangent Model is 
made to fit any part 
of the shaft. 


HERZ- 
TIMER 


STANDARD 
MODEL 


ll inches. @& : . - - The Herz-Timer 
Steel Crank Shaft. , ~ 
Weight, : eel Crank Shaf HERZ & CO. is the Standard 


7 pounds Guaranteed Ciwil Engineers Circuit Breaker of 


Price, $30. a Pressure, ; 
+S 100 Ibs 203 Lafayette St., New York §| Europe and Amer 

: for a copy of the New Yacht Book”—Free— | C4. 

Toolsteel vs. tool 


We also furnish! HERZ’S MOTOWHISTLE | steel. Snap-off con 


4 special cut-o is an aristocratic Si y 
~ . s Signal for your boat. ac — ar 
Clutch, tor turning] Double Chime, with adjustable tone tact. Every contac} 
on or shutting off Distinctive, pleasing, penetrating 
the power at will. Marine Switches, Cables | )'Stable 
Price of Clutct and Wires 20 different mod 
rice of Siuten, | Cable and Wire Terminals | ¢!s, to fit any make 
$15. (Assorted Boxes, 60c. postpaid.) of motor 


individually ad 

















Du Brie Marine Motors 


Tove FOUR REASONS explain why 








DuBrie engines are speedier, operate at lowest 

fuel cost, run easier, quieter, and last longer 
than any other. (1.) Correct design, form and 
shape of pistons and size and location of ports, pro- 
ducing perfect scavenging. (2.) Original generator 
valve, with float feed and throttle—better than 
any carburetor. (3.) Perfect Cooling System 














direct-acting, non-binding, vertical plunger pump, 
24 h.p., $60 and we take-water from top of cylinder, where 
4 « $75 hottest. (4.) Elevated gearless commutator, pos- 
itive, noiseless, safe. Other reasons, convincing M 
“ oe A . iy " 
6 $95 and vital to you, are fully explained in catalog, free the Best ethod 
for Bogines complete | ON request. Ten sizes. of Ignition? Every owner 











of a motor boat, automobile, 
or stationary gas engine wants to 
know the right answer to this question 
To enable him to get a// the facts, and to understand fully just what che 


Ignition 
System 


* Floating the bateery on the line ** 
is, we have had our ignition experts write a little book on 
the subject, which goes into the matter thoroughly, with 
text and explanatory diagrams. 

Y ou should have this book, With it in your possession, you are in 
a position to judge for yourself what method of ignition you 
should have to get all the possible speed and power out of 
your engine. Write today. Ask us about electric 
lighting from this system when you write 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co 
99 St. Ciair St., Dayton, © 


DU BRIE MOTOR CO., 420 Guoin St., Detroit, Mich. 


























FISHING : YACHTING : GOLF 
“uiats's BERMUDA 


Situated in the Atlantic Ocean about 700 miles off the coast. Forty-eight 
hours’ sea trip from New York. New twin screw S. S. Bermudian, 5,530 
tons; fitted with DeForest wireless telegraph; accommodation for 240 first- 
class passengers ; first-class excursion ticket issued from New York June 5, 
and good to return from Bermuda until Nov. 22, 1907, $35.00. 


















A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd. 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
THOS. COOK & SON or A. AHERN, Sec’y 
245 Broadway, NEW YORK QUEBEC, CANADA 





















All Sizes and Models—Open Launches, 
Hunting Cabins, Glass Cabins 


Motor Boats That GO 


2 to 150 H. P., Prices 200 up— 
but all one grade—the BEST 


No matter what your boat plans are for this spring, you can't afford to miss our 
proposition, so send for information and catalogue to-day. 


WE BUILD POWER. BOATS EXCLUSIVELY 


Newbury © Dunham 
WESTERN LAUNCH WORKS 
West 210th Street and Harlem River, New York 
Just West of Broadway 
Agents wanted in unrepresented territory 
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English Kit Bags 


are appreciated by those who enjoy traveling in 
comfort and refinement. They are sumptuous 
in appearance and of greater capacity, for their 
lightness and durability, than any bag made. 
Have drop handles, fancy check lining, lock 
protector, and straps all around to hold contents 
in place. They are deservedly gaining the 
same great degree of popularity in this country 
as they have in England. 
Made in luxurious English Grain Hide in the 

following sizes and prices; 

18 inch, $16.75 24 inch, $24.50 

20 inch, 19.50 26inch, 26.50 

22 inch, 21.50 





We import and sell FINE LEATHER GOODS of exclusiveness and quality— 
Traveling Bags, Cigar Cases and Smokers’ Articles, Carriage and Automobile Clocks, 
Novelties for Desk and Dresser, 


ENGLISH LUNCHEON AND TEA BASKETS FOR YACHTING 


Harness and Saddlery, etc., etc. 
We issue a beautifully illustrated catalogue of everything in leather goods and novel- 
ties, containing many gift suggestions. Send for it, mentioning Yachting. 


LONDON HARNESS COMPANY, 8 Devonshire St. 


America’s Finest Leather Goods Store oston, Mass. Send for this Catalogue 




















the Greatest Thing Out 


FRE For two new subcribers or This handy POCKET 
two years’ subscription J KNIFE TOOL KIT 
will be sent free to any one sending in two new subscribers or two 
years’ subscription to the WESTERN SPORTSMAN. 
@ Every one has use for a Knife, Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel, or Screw 
Driver. Can be carried in the pocket—takes up little room and is 
the handiest thing when out hunting, camping, boating, driving, on 
! the farm, home, factory or office. A handy set—strong and durable. 
<n Nothing cheap about it. This is an exceptionally low offer. Every 
one should have it. Retails at $2.25. Address : 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN 


713 S. Union Bank, Winnipeg, Can. 























Ge Western Sportsman is a short story magazine, devoted to all kinds of legitimate sports in 
Canada. Nature study and wild life. Illustrated with half-tones and colored plates. Clean, 
crisp and up-to-date. Subscribe now and keep posted on “ Sports in Canada.” 
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in less than twenty seconds. It is an absolute im- 
possibility to sink the craft. It has eight water- 
tight compartments throughout which are distrib- 
uted eighty-two copper air cases. If this boat is 
stove in, smashed, cut in two, in four, in fifty 
pieces, enough of it will stay on top to hold on to 
But it is a difficult boat to injure. Built of cross 
diagonal layers of mahogany streaks, with leaded 
heavy canvas between and copper riveted—intern- 
ally braced and strengthened and of the very finest 
material obtainable, she is able to withstand 
knocks and buffets that would grind to atoms 
many a large boat. High breakers, fierce wind, a 
storm in fact so great that other boats sink and go 
ashore, is the weather that the life boat is built to 
work in. That is one reason why mahogany is 
used—a wood with enormous strength, great 
resiliency to strain and stress, and durable in the 
extreme. Of course, mahogany cost money—but 
in this, as in other respects, the boats could not be 
bettered if they cost eight millions apiece, instead 
of eight thousand dollars 





THE BOAT CAPSIZED—NOTE THE HEAVY GUN-METAL 
KEEL AND THE BAILING HOLES 


Two questions are bound to occur to the minds 
of those familiar with boats and boating, particu 
larly power boats. Why, if these boats are so ef 
fective with engines, why were they not supplied 
years ago, and what becomes of the engines when 
the boat turns over and over and rights herself? 

It is a necessity that these boats—any life boats 
—ride evenly—not down at either head or stern 
It is also essential that they have a maximum 
carrying capacity and consequently as_ littl 
weight of their own to support as may be. Eight 
years ago the lightest marine engine of the gaso- 
lene type, available for this purpose, weighed 
eighteen hundred pounds in weight for twelve 
horse-power. Now an engine weighing less than 
five hundred pounds develops thirty horse-power 
It is the automobile which has made this possible, 
and the impetus which its growth gave to the 
motor boat industry. 

What becomes of the engine while the boat 
is performing aquatic gymnastics: When the 
power lifeboat tips beyond the angle of safety, an 
automatic contrivance, worked by gravity, stops 
the engine. This is done that the revolving pro- 
pellor may stop, and thus do no hurt to any one 
struggling in the water, and in order that the boat, 
righting herself, may not sail off, leaving her crew 
and passengers in the water behind. The boat is 
readily started again from outside the engine 
compartment, through which the levers controll- 
ing the engine project. The vessels are 34 feet 
long, and have a carrying capacity of as many 
people as can get in. With a crew of eight, thirty 
people can easily be carried from wreck to shore 

Suppose the engine breaks down? There are 
sails—three of them—a mainsail, a foresail and a 
jib. If there is no wind, or, more likely, too much 
wind, there are ten oars. 

As many will see, it is not possible to 
launch a boat like this through the surf as is 
done with the life boat. Some means must be at 
hand for putting the boat into deep water at once 


The first requisite is deep water! Consequently a 
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f,E make flags of every description and material—Wool 
: Bunting, Cotton and Silk; Printed, Sewed and Em- 
| ow broidered. 
Oe ha U.S. Ensigns, Jacks, Yacht Ensigns, Code Signals, Burgees, 
* * ra ‘ ~ . 
ee ee Soe Pennants and Yacht Club Flags of every style and design. i 


Best Material » Perfect Workmanship 


Our flags are unequalled, and are guaranteed to give satis- 
faction; and our prices are no higher than those charged by 
others for flags of an inferior quality. 
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Large stock always on hand, and orders can be filled 
_ promptly at all times. Let us estimate on your work. 











Do you realize 


that Ghe Evening Post printed the best, the fullest, and the 


most accurate accounts of all yacht races and happenings 


during the season of 1906? In this respect, as in others, 
The Zoening Post is in a class by itself. Yachtsmen take 


it in preference to any other evening newspaper. 


During 1907, Lawrence Perry, editor of YACHTING, will 
again be in charge of 77 he Evening Post’s yachting news. 


Subscription + Subscription 
to Daily Edition, to Saturday Issue Only, 
$9 0° $ ].*° 


Per Year N E Ww vo R K Per Year 
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Telephone 2462 Broad 


Spray Hoods 





26 SOUTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


High-Grade 
Yacht and Boat Sails 


Yacht Awnings 


Everything in Canvas for Yacht Equipment 

















Swampscott Sailing Dories 
18 ft. by 5 ft. beam. Price, $60 and $65, with sails and oars. 
Fast and able. Sails without ballast. 21 ft. Decked Dory, $125. 
JOHN C. BONNEY, 21 Platt Street, New York | 








YACHTING CAPS 
EMBROIDERED ORNAMENTS 
ENAMELED DEVICES 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


BENT & BUSH 
15 School Street Boston, Mass. 

















PUT YOUR OWN 


BOAT TOGETHER 


AND SAVE ONE-HALF THE COST OF A COMPLETED BOAT 





Knock-Down Frame Ready to be taken apart for shipment 


You can do this with a Niagara “Knock-Down” Frame. 


Our “‘knock-down” frames are set up in our own sho 
They are then numbered and the frame knocked down 
complete the boats. 


We can now make prompt deliveries. 


No experience required and but little time. 
before sending out with all parts carefully fitted to place. 
shipped at low freight cost. It is then a simple matter to 


The famous cup winner, “Niagara,” which made over 25 miles an hour, was built by us. 


WE BUILD COMPLETED BOATS, WITH AND 


Send for Catalogue of Set-Up Frames, Pat 
terns, Partly Finished and Completed Boats of 
all classes of Pleasure Craft. 








NIAGARA MOTOR 
BOAT COMPANY 


275 Sweeney Street 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


WITHOUT MOTORS, FROM 12 TO 75 FEET 





25 Foot Motor Boat built from one of our Frames 














long, shelving, shallow beach prohibits this class 
of apparatus. Such conditions are found south of 
Chesapeake, to the grea: regret of the authorities, 
for a power boat almost anywhere below Cape 
Henry would do valuable work. And what a set 
of power boats might do at Hatteras and off the 
deadly Diamond Shoals can only be conjectured 

But where a launching can be easily and readily 
accomplished, these boats do noble service, and 
the extension of the power boats throughout the 
entire set of stations is only a matter of time 
Each station will not be equipped with so large a 
radius—every second, third, or even fourth sta 
tion only would need to have access to power 
And it may be some time before this entire equip- 
ment will be completed. But with cleven in ser\ 
ice and six building, and plans laid for others, the 
work progresses. 

MARCH 29 
To the Editor of Yachting: 

Dear Sir :—Your of March 
article by Mr. Henry Irving Dodge, “Episodes in 
the Lives of Distinguished Yachts.” The detailed 
story relating to the capsizing and sinking of the 
yacht Mohawk (July 20, 1876) as a “romance” is 
most interesting, but it is unfortunate that the 
writer should have given all the details of that 
terrible disaster without ascertaining the facts 
before it appeared in print. There is hardly a 
word of truth in the story, beginning with the 
launching of the yacht and description of Sailing 
Master Rowland’s action and of others on board 
Mr. Dodge’s article brings to me very sad mem 
ories.. I am compelled, however, in the interest of 
truth and history, to send you this communication 

Joun ScHUYLER CrosBy 


issue contains an 


25 W. 2oth St., New York City 
APRIL 7, 1907. 
Mr. Lawrence Perry, Editor Yachting: 

Dear Mr. Perry :—You write me that a certain 
gentleman takes issue with me in the matter of 
accuracy of my of the Mohawk; that he 
states that the whole article is devoid of truth, and 
sweepingly indicts it as a fabrication, and that he 
requests you to conspicuously print a refutation. 

Before you publish such an unqualified and un- 
me cite my authority for 
the testimony of wit- 


story 


supported denial let 
statements, on 
nesses to the tragedy 

I am prepared to prove that every statement in 
my story is accurate, with the single exception of 
the matter of the ring, which I said was torn from 
the finger of Commodore Garner by his wife. The 
ring in question was stripped from the finger of 
one of the male guests, who was endeavoring to 
save Mrs. Garner 

I have submitted the story to several eye wit 
nesses—well known to yourself as men of unim- 
peachable veracity. Two of them said that they 
were present at the launching. 

I will only go into the points upon which your 
correspondent specifically takes issue with me. 

First, you say he denies that Mrs. Garner fore 
told disaster: 

The Sun, July 22, 1876. Page 1, col. 2. 

“Mrs. Garner always had a foreboding that some 
great calamity would result from her husband’s 
liking for yachting. * * * * His wife could 
not quiet her anxiety in spite of his returns from 
successful trips. * * * * When the Mohawk 
was about to be launched, Mrs. Garner was se- 
lected to break the bottle of champagne over the 
bows. She said as she went through the cere- 
mony, ‘I christen thee Mohawk,’ and turning to 
her husband a few moments afterward, said, ‘Well, 
I understand that this vessel is liabie to capsize. 
I believe that it is, and that in some way it will 
bring death into our family. I wish that you had 
never had anything to do with it.” 


based eye 
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MARINE ENGINES S 


represent a distinct step in advance in marine engine construction, @ 
No outside water pipes, not an ounce of superfluous weight, all 


; § 
bearings adjustable to take up wear. 


q The Ferro works out the two-cycle problem ina way that de- 
velops a hitherto unheard of power, efficiency and reliability under 
conditions. Yet the Ferro engines cost no more than other kinds. 


@| Just what this Ferro construction is, you must read our free 
catalog to appreciate, or better still, send ten cents for our com- 
plete Treatise on Marine Gasoline Engines. 1, 2 and 3 Cylinders; 
1% to 25 H.P. Write us to-day. Immediate Delivery. 


FERRO MACHINE © FOUNDRY COMPANY 
129 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Large Stock at 44 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FOUR BIG NEW FEATURES IN 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
cos SACRA 10.0.0 
Jack London 


contributes a story entitled “*Morgansoa’ s Finish.”” His ‘“‘ Love of Life’’ was declared the most remarks able 
story of the past year, ranking in importance and interest with Kipling’s short masterpiece, ‘ They.’ 

‘‘Morganson’s Finish’’ is"a companion story to ‘‘ Love of Life,’’ but it is more powerful, more vivid, more 
realistic. 





















Ernest Thompson Seton 


contributes a delightful and refreshing nature study that breathes the aii of springtime and out-ot-doors 
the fields, the woods and the sunshine. It is entitled, ‘‘The Merry Chipmunk,” and is illustrated by the 
author. 


“Roosevelt and the Railroads” 


The inside facts of the President's attitude towards the railroads. How he came to take this attitude; 
the men who prompted him; those who have been hurt; why the President will stand pat. A great dea, 
has been written on this subject, but we have received exclusive, inside information from our Washington 
conespondent, which will of considerable interest to everybody concerned. 












“T*e Christianity “Christian Science’ 


By Sue H. Mims. Mrs. Mims is the wife of the late Major Livingston Mims, formerly the Mayor of Atlanta, 
Ga. She is one of the most cultured and distinguished social leaders of that noted southern city. She 
is the author of a book which is a charming and intimate account of the brilliant social life of the South 
twenty-five years ago. During the past twenty years of her life, she has been an earnest student of 
Christian Science, and by her writings and lectures has added materially to its progress. 















N addition to the above named features there is the continuation of ‘‘The Third House’”’ 
series. The installment in the May Number deals with ‘All Sorts of Lobbyists.’’ It 
tells of the method adopted by the railway brotherhoods of employees to influence the 
United States Senate not to endorse the ‘‘anti-pass’’ bill; of the ‘‘rain of telegrams” that 
swamped the big telegraph companies and deluged the Senate chamber. (Ten thousand 
telegrams costing $30,000 were sent to Senators by the railway employees’ organizations, 
protesting against the proposed law.) The May installment explains how the daily press and 
its 150 correspondents stand with Congressmen at Washington; these men upon whom 
80,000,000 people of the United States rely chiefly for reports of the actions of their public 
servants. 
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In addition to a number of excellent fiction stories, the regular Home Departments, etc., the 
May Number of SuccEss MAGAZINE contains a continuation of the ‘‘ Fools and Their Money” 

series, and the extraordinary story of the life of Josiah Flynt, as related by himself. In this 
number Mr. Flynt tells of his experiences in Russia, Germany and other countries of Europe 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 












32 WAVERLY PLACE 10c. a Copy 
NEW YORK $1.00 a Year 













It is quite possible that Mrs. Garner may have 
said some things to her husband that escaped the 
ears of even the closest friends. It is a fact that 
throughout yachting circles the upsetting of the 
Mohawk was predicted—especially by naval archi- 
tects. What more natural than this rumor should 
have reached the unfortunate woman and filled 
her with fear and foreboding 

Your correspondent emphatically denies that 
Captain Rowland shouted to Garner to bring his 
people out of the cabin, and that the Commodor: 
replied. 

The Sun, July 22, 1876. 

“A reporter found Capt. Rowland in the first of 
the two little iron-waltled cells in the basement of 
the New Brighton police station yesterday.” 

Among other th:ngs Rowland said: 


Page I, col 3 


“Commodore Garner stood at this time on the 
steps of the gangway, and I sung out to him, 
‘Come out and get your friends out for the vessel 


will sink; we have lost steerage.’ He replied, ‘Oh, 
no, Captain, I don’t think there’s any danger.’ | 
shouted at him again, and he saw that I was in 
earnest. He ran down into the cabin and I never 


again.” 
This report is practically repeated in the Herald, 


saw him 


the Times and the Tribune of the same date, and 
with but a trifling variation of phraseology 
Furthermore, Capt. Rowland substantially re- 


peated it under oath at the coroner’s inquest 

Here is the testimony of two gentlemen of the 
highest integrity who were present: 

The Sun, July 22. Page 1, col. 4. 

“Mr. Montant’s account of the accident is as 
follows: Col. Crosby, Commodore Garner, Mr 
Rowland and Frost Thorne were on deck. * * * 
The vessel was about going under, and I 
some one shout in alarm, ‘For God’s sake, 
going under; bring up the ladies.’” 

The Tribune, July 21, 1876. Page 1, col. 1 

“J. Schuyler Crosby’s account of what trans 
pired is as follows: When the rain came up, ten 
or fifteen minutes before the accident, all of the 
party went to the cabin to get under 
* * * * About 4.30 P. M. those in the cabin 
startled by a commotion deck and the 
lurch of the vessel, which did not right 
itself. Sailing Master Rowland shouted to Mr 
Garner, ‘Get everybody out; she is going over.” 

I have perfect confidence in the testimony of 
Rowland, especially when backed up by that of 
such gentlemen as Montant and Crosby. 

Your correspondent further disputes that a 
sailor thrust his hand through the skylight and 
caught hold of Garner: 

The Sun, July 22, 1876. Page 1, 

“It is said that the last words of Mr. Garner, 
when the water poured in upon him, and a sailor 
reached through the broken skylight of the deck 
and caught him by the hand, beseeching him to 
come out, were, ‘No, I can’t go; I must stay by 
my wife.’ ” 

The papers all reported great confusion of state 
ment between the crew and the guests as to who 
was in the cabin attempting to rescue the ladies: 

Herald, July 24. Page 3, col 4 
“Here the reporter ventured to say to the boats 


heard 
she’s 


cover 


were on 


sudden 


col 4 


wain, ‘Mr. Felt, there is an unfortunate dispute 
between the crew on the one side and Col. Crosby 
and his friends on the other. You make state- 
ments directly at variance with Col. Crosby. How 
do you. account for this?? The boatswain, who 
was in the midst of his family, answered, mildly, 
‘Col. Crosby is simply mistaken. He may not 
have seen, in the confusion that existed, the mem- 
bers of the crew that went below to the rescue; 


but they certainly were there, and the fact can be 
established by many witnesses.’” 
Yours truly, 


Henry Irvine Dopce. 
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20th Century “Baby Grand” Acetylene 


Search Lights 


COMBINING PORT AND STARBOARD LIGHTS 


For Smaller Class Boats, motor or otherwise, are great beauties 
2 SIZES, 4+ and 64 in. front. 4 and 6 in. finest groend MANGIN LENS 


MARINE Laws permit combination head and side lights on boats up to 10 tons, 
and this lamp fills the bill in all respects. Far less trouble than three lights and 
uite as effective. TO SEE ONE OF THESE IS TO USE IT—»so say all 
the owners of high-class pleasure boats. 
The same with vanations for automobiles, and the smaller size for motor cycles. 
Send for illustration of these lamps in colors 








20th Century Mfg. Co. :: 19 Warren Street, New York MARINE SEARCH GAS LAMP 
Manufacturers Bicycle, Motor Cycle, Automobile and Marine Lamps and Generators, ~ (SE PARATE GENERATOR) ~ 


also Acetylene House Plants 





~ WITH PORT & STARBOARD LIGHTS 


Regal 


hie MARINE ENGINES 


Braid 



































Best 
«Material 





Built to run a 
and they do it g& 


SAMSON Guaranteed steady and 


rene po 
Solid Braided Cord Might wall'des Saat 


| the crank. 














For HALYARDS, TILLER ROPE, | 
HAND RAILS, LOG LINES, Etc. 


4-Cycle—Jump Spark Ignition Auto-type. 
Smallest number of working parts consistent 
| with perfect operation. 

3 H. P. single cylinder to 20 H. P. four 
cylinder, motor boat engines. Also slow 
| speed, heavy duty engines, 3 to 45 H. P. 
| | Send today for Catalogue No. 6. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 52 WEST PEARL STREET, COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 





Special Tiller Rope with Wire Center 





Weare glad to send samples and full information 















































Gasoline Yachts & Engines 


NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 
Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 





Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


7 —— 340 West First Street South Boston, Mass. 











ENGINE 
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service, returning manifold value to the owner, and giving him the gratification of a distinctive craft. We have been building pleasure 

boats as a specialty for the past fourteen years, our trade constantly increasing, and we hope to continue for at least fourteen years to || 

come. The demand for Matthews’ Quality from those who know and appreciate good boats, has made necessary the largest and finest plant | 

in the country, which we have just erected and put in operation at Port Clinton. | 

Our construction is advanced and individual, with undeniable advantages over the old routine methods. The catalogue explains || 

HOW. Send for it, with 10c. postage. Don’t try to save a trifle on first cost, but pay a little more and gett SAFETY and SATISFACTION _ || 
rather than disappointment. Matthews’ boats have “tone” with their quality. They are the “smart” kind. 


The Matthews Boat Co., Port Clinton, Ohio 


—— - a ——______—_—_ 


O-% motto: NOT HOW CHEAP? but HOW GOOD? can we build our boats. Not for ONE year, but for many years’ 






































PRESERVO 


A THIN, COLORLESS LIQUID 


Waterproofs Canwas 


AND FABRICS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PREVENTS MILDEW AND ROT 


BECAUSE EVERY FIBER IS MADE DAMP PROOF 








BELKNAP & PHILLIPS PITTSBURG STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
VESSEL OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BEST QUALITY OF 
MACHINE MADE BRICK Dututn, Minn., Aucust 28, 1903. 
Vessels Loaded Direct at the Kiln 
Deak Sir:— Sr. Crate, Micn., August 14, 1906. Dear Six:—Please ship to our store, care of C. G. Lampman, at Sault Ste. Marie, six 
The canvas cover for Steamer ‘‘Maud,” which was treated with ‘“Preservo’’ hundred five-gallon cans of brown “Preservo” for our hatch covers, and two hundred 
three years ago, is as ect now as the day it was put on. The cover was 40 feet wide and five-gallon cans of white for our awnings. 
50 feet long, made of common 10-ounce single filled duck. It has been rolled up and “Preservo” has given thorough satisfaction. The under side of the covers is never 
stored away, often right after being out in the rain for days, without any injury at all. The even damp and in the severe cold weather the ice does not stiffen them and they can be 
water does not even make it damp and the ice will not stick to it in winter. The waxy folded up as easily as in warm weather. 
nature of Preservo prevents friction and the canvas does not wear out like other covers. 
Light covers are as good as heavy and easier to handle. Any piece of canvas, no matter Yours truly, 
how poor, treated with Preservo, answers the purpose. Yours truly, . 
Betzwar & Pus. PittspurG STeamsHip Company. 

















PRESERVO is also made in Red, Yellow, Buff, Brown and Green 
START THE SEASON RIGHT 


TREAT YOUR SAILS, AWNINGS, CUSHIONS, AND TARPAULINS WITH 


PRESERWVO 


EASTERN SUPPLY COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave., New ork 








In the Captain’s Cabin 


OUR JUNE NUMBER. 

ITH the June issue of YACHTING we complete our first 

half year; while that number of the magazine has not 

been prepared with any special anniversary celebration 

in view, we feel safe in saying that it will be the most beautiful of 

all the beautiful issues of this publication that have appeared sinc« 

last December. 

merely in line with our determination expressed in the January 

number of not being satisfied until we had established a standard 

representing the height of our ability in the production of a maga 
zine interesting and beautiful. 

We are happy to say that such limit will not be found in the 
June number, but we take infinite pleasure in asserting that it will 
be nearer to it than any preceding number of YacuTinG. Illustra- 
tions will be more profuse, and more effective than ever before, 
and pictorial features will make a strong appeal to all who are 
lovers of the beautiful, as well as sailors. 

One article, by Frank C. Perkins, will tell of the advances made 
by foreign motor boat builders. The illustrations dominate the 
text, a treatment which, in view of the nature of the subject, will 
interest widely where otherwise the appeal might be limited. “New 
American Motor Boat Types” will be dealt with by Howard Greene, 
while C. H. J. Snider, an expert sailor, will talk of Canadian wind 
jammers. There will be a canoe article by Louis Wieckum, which, 
while possessed of human interest, will also tend to inspire inter 
est in the home construction of the poetic craft. There will be a 
story of the development of auxiliary yachts by Herbert L. 
Stone, an article on the situation by James McNally, 
yachting editor of the Boston “Herald,” who hereafter will be a 
frequent contributer, and a story of yachting on Lake St. Claire. 
In addition there will be our English letter, a striking article deal- 
ing with the handling and planting of buoys, by C. H. Claudy, and 
T. Jenkins Hains will continue his story of the Edna’s Last Run. 
This ill-fated little yacht is now approaching the doom that waits 
her in the coastwise turmoil, and the final chapters are of that 
breathless sort of interest which keeps one’s eyes on the page long 
after he should have retired. 

As a last announcement we would call especial attention to the 
article on motor boat legislation by Henry Irving Dodge. 
some time past there has been an undercurrent of rumors to the 
effect that drastic measures would be applied in the near future in 
regard to the motor boat interests of this country. YACHTING 
instituted an investigation and the results are set forth clearly in 
the June number. 

A great many well meaning, but misguided, persons in writing 
to the Captain’s Cabin end their words of praise with some such 
sentence as follows: 

“If YACHTING can maintain its standard, if it doesn’t fall down 
hard, it will be the biggest success of the past decade.” 

It is to be assumed that our friendly but pessimistic correspond- 
ents fear that too much beauty is a warrant against longevity, just 
as they seem to fear that the interesting matter which has been 
set before our readers month after month since the first issue must 
in time degenerate into mediocrity or worse. Analyzed, such jere- 
miads reveal the underlying thought that the magazine is too 
good to be true, which is to say to last long. 

We can but say that the underlying thought is flattering, and we 
have sufficient confidence in what we are doing to be able to enjoy 
it to the full, casting aside the inference drawn from the primary 
fact. 

The one great truth is that YACHTING is good enough to live, 


This, of course, is merely in the line of progress, 


Boston 


For 


When a sin 


gle edition of a new magazine is exhausted a week after publica 


and that is why it is living and thriving as it is to-day 


tion it argues well for the wisdom of the epigrammatist, who said 
that the public would pay well for a good thing 


TO RECENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

We want to make apology to our friends who have subscribed 
during the past two weeks for our inability to supply promptly the 
\pril number. 
exhausting the edition a week after publication 


Chis issue has had an unprecedented sale, entirely 
So immediate 
and remarkable was the sale that the American News Company, 
book 


magazines through the country, were obliged to re-order six times 


which controls the news stand and store distribution of 
during the week following publication, and the magazine went en 
tirely out of print. We were able to gather together a few copies 
from the news stands, and with them filled as many subscriptions as 
possible, but they did not go very far. 


S 


Many readers who ordi 
narily purchase the magazine from the news stands were disap 
pointed in not being able to get copies. 

We have printed, of this number, a greatly enlarged edition, to 
meet the increased demand, and shall endeavor in the future to 
avoid going out of print, but it is extremely difficult to calculate 
the exact requirements from month to month, and the conditions 
surrounding the April number are liable to be duplicated at any 
time. 

To meet this condition in the future we suggest the value of 
subscribing, in order that Uncle Sam may deliver each successive 
number on publication day and thereby eliminate the danger of 
missing an issue. 

rEMPORARY BINDERS 

If you value YACHTING to the extent of keeping a file of it you 
will find a temporary binder a very convenient thing in holding the 
volume together and keeping it clean until ready for permanent 
binding. The binder we have made for this purpose is of blue 
cloth stamped in gold, and will be sent postpaid on receipt of a 
dollar. We shall speak next month of permanent binding, since 


the June issue completes our first half year—Volume | 


ABOUT CRUISING STORIES AND PICTURES. 
The active yachting seasor. is again at hand, and we will venture 
to again mention that we are interested in securing good cruising 


stories and pictures for future numbers of this magazine. 


PREMIUMS 
We are anxious to extend the subscription list of YACHTING 
during the next few months, when interest runs high, and we want 
the help of our friends, the subscribers to this magazine, and will 
make any effort on their part worth while. To any subscriber who 
will send us a new subscription and will mention this offer we 
“Yachtsman’s Annual 
greatest nautical book of the year, and a veritable encyclopedia 
of yachting information (the price of the Guide postpaid is $1.25) 
or an alternative of any two reproductions of the double page pic- 
torial feature of the past issues on heavy plate paper for framing. 
The “Guide” contains more than 300 pages brimming over with 
instructions and information for yachtsmen and ship officers, in 
cluding flags of yacht clubs, international code signals, storm sig 
nals, yachting etiquette, water routes, charts, etc., etc. 
The pictures offered are any two of the following: 
Three Great Cup Winners of 1907; Standard, The Swiftest 
Motor Boat in the United States; Which Sort of Speed Do You 
Schooner Yacht Idler on the Wind; Steam Yacht 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Guide’’—the 


will present a copy of the 


Prefer ?; 
American on a Gray Sea. 
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25-Foot Electric Launch 65 Miles on One Charge 


ELECTRIC LAUNCHES 





ABSOLUTELY SAFE RELIABLE NOISELESS 
All the comforts of a summer cottage piazza while afloat, can be operated by a lady. 
66 + 
THE IDEAL LAUNCH 

x Where no electric current is available for recharging the batteries, we now furnish electric launches 

equipped with a ‘Charging Motor,” which makes them independent of all outside electrical supply 

and serviceable for use on all mountain lakes, rivers, and the remote sections of the country. 
Elco Gasoline Motor Boats You choose the engine, we build the boat; 
21 ft. to 110 ft. in length of any type. or we furnish it complete, fully guaranteed 
Send 4 cents for THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. 30 minutes from Liberty St., 
AN COE, AD SS: N.Y. City, C.R. R.of N. J. 
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QUEEN, WHICH MADE THE TRIANGULAR AMERICA’S CUP COURSE IN 3 HOURS, 17 MINUTES AND 30 SECONDS IN SEPTEMBER, 1900 


Wind-Jammers of Yesterday and To-Day 


THE FLYING PROA MADE 20 MILES TO THE HOUR 500 YEARS AGO—BUT GEORGE 
STEERS INAUGURATED THE ERA OF HIGH-SPEED SAILING IN THE WESTERN SEAS 
WITH AMERICA IN 1851—WHY THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS ARE RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR THE FAST, AND AT THE SAME TIME SAFE AND COMFORTABLE, BOATS 


By HENRY IRVING DODGE 


Photographs by James Burton and Others 


H indeed, it ever had any. Probably accident suggested 

to prehistoric man the harnessing of the wind. He had 
sense enough to realize that pushing his crude craft against it 
meant hard paddling. Whereas, turning stern-to and letting the 
wind push him, meant comparative ease, which he dearly loved. 
This was all very well for the fellow who had a leeward voyage 
to make. But in the far-off tropics, where the wind blows for a 
long time in one direction, the voyager must needs have waited 
for a change to make his return trip. Who knows but thousands 
of years elapsed before the wild goose, rising against the wind, 
suggested to man the art of tacking? What a boon that dis- 
covery was! It might well be esteemed one of the most im- 
portant steps in the evolution of water travel. In those days boats 
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ISTORY does not reveal the birthday of the sailboat, if, 


were long and narrow, but running before fhe wind involved no 
risk of upsetting. However, tacking was a different proposition 
And, as they didn’t propose to give their boats more beam, they 
probably thrust a bamboo log to windward at right angles to the 
deck of the canoe, lashed it fast, and sent a man to perch on the 
end of it. But a sudden lurch to windward might have rendered 
that gentleman’s position highly delicate, if it had not actually 
spilled him overboard. It is probable that some one of these 
persons who had to do the counterbalancing act, prompted by per- 
sonal interest, hit upon the idea of the double boat. But, be that 
as it may, one thing we know, that while the wind-driven water 
craft was probably the first of man’s important inventions, its 
evolution has been the slowest of them all. 

Away off in the western sea, beyond the point where the red 
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SCHOONER YACHT ATLANTIC, HOLDER OF TRANSATLANTIC RECORD. 
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man saw ihe sun drop imto.the water and go out, in the days Sailing by our log, we had twelve knots on our reel, and she run 
when the Sequoia was young, the tawny men of the Ladrones it all out before the half-minute glass was half out, which, if 
fashioned wonderful flying boats. They hitched a big one anda__it had been no more, is after the rate of twelve miles an hour ; but 
; little one together, like a farmer’s team, and furiously drove them _I| do not believe we would have run twenty-four.” 

over the deep. It mattered little to them whether Neptune were Woodes Rogers, a privateer, who was doubtless practiced in 


~~ 


angry. Nor were they concerned with the selection of a land- the useful art of “getting away,” and of necessity a good judge 
ing place. Their reasoning was as simple as their apparel. They of speed, wrote, in 1710, of a proa given him by the Governor of 
argued that the best way to land was to land, and that was all Guam: 
there was to it. “The Spaniards told me ‘twould run twenty leagues per hour, 
Pigafetta, chronicler for Magellan, wrote of the good people which I think too large; but by what I saw I verily believe they 
of the Ladrones—“Ladrones,” be it undertsood, means thieves: 
j “They sail with their wives in canoes similar to the gondolas of 
Fufine, near Venice. The sail is made of palm leaves sewed to- 
gether and is lateen. It is always placed on one side, and oppo- 
site, to form an equipoise to the sail, they fasten a large wooden 
log, pointed at each end, with poles laid across, which keeps the 
boat steady and admits of their sailing without apprehension. 
The rudders resemble a baker’s shovel.” 

That was some four hundred years ago. 

More than a century and a half later Dampier wrote: “The 
natives are ingenious beyond any people in making boats or proas.” 
Proceeding to describe the same, he says: “One side is made 
perpendicular, like a wall, while the other side is rounding, with 
a pretty full belly. The mast stands exactly in the middle, with 
a long yard that peaks up and down like a mizzen yard. At the 
foot of the sail is another small yard, to keep it out square and to 
roll it up on when it blows hard, for it serves instead of a reef to 
take up the sail to what degree they please. The vessels, having 
a head at each end, so as to sail with either of them foremost, they 
need not tack or go about. When they ply to windward and are 
minded to go about, he that steers bears away a little from the 
wind, by which means the stern comes to the wind, which is now 
become the head only by shifting the end of the yard. 

“I believe they sail best of any boats in the world. I did 
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: se z A FLYER OF AN OLDER DAY-—-CONSTELLATION, WHOSE SOUND RECORD 
here, for my own satisfaction, try the swiftness of one of them. LIVES IN TRADITION. 
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may run twenty miles or more in the same time. The greatest in- 
convenience in sailing these boats is before the wind, for by this 
out-layer, which is built out on one side, if the wind presses any 
thing heavy on the contrary side the boat is overset, which often 
happens.” 

About these boats the Spaniards evidently lied prodigiously, 
but the British, always conservative about other people’s tales, 
abundantly salted their yarns before swallowing. Anson, writ- 
ing thirty years later than the amiable privateer, tactfully puts it: 
“The Spaniards assert such stories as appear altogether incredi 
ble to those who have never seen the vessels move. Nor are the 
Spaniards the only people who relate these extraordinary tales 
of their celerity. 
by our people of the velocity with which they crossed the horizon 
at a distance, I cannot help believing that, with a brisk trade wind, 
they will run twenty miles an , 
hour. 

“The construction of the proa 
is a direct contradiction of the 
practices of all the rest of man- 
kind. For the rest of the world 
make the head of their vessels 
different from the stern, but 
the two sides alike ; the proa, on 
the contrary, has her head and 
stern exactly alike, but her two 
sides very different, the side in- 
tended to be always the lee side 
being flat, and the windward 
side made rounding, as in other 
vessels.” 

In the face of all this evi- 
dence who shall question the 
swiftness of the proa? 

But the proa never succeeded 
in making an occidental posi- 
tion for itself. It was a craft 
peculiarly adapted to the tropics. In 
heavy weather the natives used to sit 
astride the windward boat to give her 
more weight, their feet dangling in the 
water and getting a dip from every big 
wave. Obviously this sort of thing would 
not do in winter on the North Atlantic. 
But the westerners had a try at the cata- 
maran, a direct descendant of the proa. 
The Herreshoffs used the double boat scheme 
Cap- 


However, from some rude estimations made 
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thirty years ago and won with Amaryllis. 
tain Kenealy called her a marine monstrosity. 
Amaryllis made her first appearance as the rep- 
resentative of the Providence, R. I., Yacht Club 
in the second centennial regatta for yachts of 
fifteen tons and under. Thirty-two craft started. 
Early in the contest the double boat proved a 
laggard, but when the wind freshened to half 
a gale she Spurted ahead and soon showed the 
leaders a clean pair of heels. 

Other boats of this kind were attempted along 
the Atlantic coast, and with singular success, 
so far as speed was concerned. But it was found 
necessary to fasten them together so rigidly that 
they could not stand the wrenching of rough 
water. 

With the exception of a few sprints, no boats 
built by American or European has ever equaled 
the swiftness of the ancient proa. 


“A TALL 
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SHIP”—RELIANCE, A NAME WHICH 
MAY RECALL MEMORIES. 
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So far as we on this side of the 
George Steers started the speed war when he created the keen 
edged, slender America to do battle with the blunt wave-beaters of 
the British. 

That opened their eyes. 
been content to pound the elements with heavy, lumbering craft. 
lhe Steers creation was a revelation to them. 

The conservative London Spectator credited her designer with 
having revolutionized naval architecture. ‘That was in 1851. 

The alarm had been sounded. English prestige had been at 
tacked ; their ideals had been shattered. It took them some time 
to wake up; little wonder, since they had been so long asleep. It 


world are concerned, Mr. 


For centuries the Englishman had 


was well nigh a score of years before they ventured over seas to 
lo battle for the lost trophy. Meantime, three stout American 
schooners had raced across the Atlantic. 
Fleetwing and Vesta. Henrietta did the trick in 
hours and 55 minutes, and won $90,000. That 
Two years later Sappho crossed, but did not acquit herself so 
well in the eyes of the Englishmen. Curiously, however, she 
made some sixteen-knot sprints. It happened that Mr 
James Ashbury sent Cambria over to bring back the cup. But 
she did him little credit, and Livonia, which that enterprising 
a year later, went 


These were Henrietta, 
13 days, 21 


was in 1866. 


now 


gentleman entrusted with the same mission 
back disappointed, too. 

Then the Canadians took a hand in the fight and put Countess 
of Dufferin, which the irreverent called a skimming dish, against 
They sailed twenty miles to windward and back, and 
Five years later 


Madeline. 
the American beat the Countess by a half hour. 
our neighbors in the North sent another Cuthbert boat, Atalanta. 
She was a sloop. But Mr. Carey Smith’s Mischiet beat her 38 
minutes in a run sixteen miles to leeward and back. 

However, the Englishmen were getting on. In 1885 Genesta 
lost one of the finest races ever sailed for the cup by only I min 
ute and 38 seconds to Puritan. Galatea did not fare so well with 

broad-beamed Mayflower. 
An important development occurred in 1887. 
Thistle, 108 feet over all and 86 feet on the water 
line, carried fifty-five tons of lead on her keel and 
ten tons inside, while her rival, Volunteer, having 
about 3 feet more beam and 44 inches less draft, 
carried fifty tons of ballast on her keel and ten tons 
in her hold. 
But why recount the battles royal between the 
Watsons and the lifes and the Herreshoffs? 
\ Suffice it to say that the tendency has been to the 
development of speed craft. “Fifty 
years of yachting rivalry between the two English 
speaking nations,’ says Triumphant America, “has 
not only not diminished the enthusiasm for the 


wonderful 


sport, but has multiplied the number of its de 
votees and increased the passionate zeal of its 
partisans. Dangerously close, it must be ad 
mitted, is now the match of science and skill. 
The gap of design and contrivance is narrow 
ing to a perilous margin. Ex 
haustive competition is forcing 
the chances of success to the 


most delicate devices and the 
most heroic manceuvres.” 

It is charged that yacht rac- 
ing has brought about a de- 
terioration of the craft. But 
this is only true where mere rac- 
ing machines have been devel 
oped by the irresistible force of 
conditions attending an interna- 
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tional event. On the other hand, the highest development of the 
art of yacht building may be laid at the door of great speed con- 
tests. 

If speed meant nothing more than a machine that would make 
a tremendous spurt and then be consigned, corroding and worth- 
less, to the scrap heap, as was Defender, then it would have lit- 
tle justification. But the racing machine has done more than de- 
fend the cup. It is the progenitor of the fast cruising yacht. It 
has demonstrated the fact that a pleasure boat, to be safe and com- 
fortable, need not of necessity be a slow-creeping old tub. High 












ASPIRANT-—-SHE WON TEN CUPS 
IN FIVE DAYS. 


speed at first was danger- 
ous. But man got used to it. 
Refusing to deny himself 
safety and comfort, yet loth 
no return to the old-time 
boat that afforded both, he 
demanded that these qual- 
ities be “evolved up” to the 
new speed conditions. It 
was up to the designer to do 
this. And he did it. If one 
doubt this, let him consider 
the wholesomeness of those 
two flyers, Shamrock II. and Reliance ; let him consider the splen- 
did performance of Constellation on the Sound a few years ago. 
Look at the staunch sloop Aspirant, that won ten prizes in five 
days’ racing, namely, the Astor, Navy Association, Commodore’s 
and Rear-Commodore’s cups, as well as the Commodore’s Cup for 
the sloop winning the greatest number of prizes on corrected time. 
At the same time she won five special prizes. 

In other words, Aspirant won two prizes in each event, the 
first against her individual class, and the second against the en- 
tire fleet taken as a class. 

Many yachts might be mentioned to illustrate the compat- 


ibility of high speed, comfort and safety. The problem of 
combining them automatically solves itself. For instance, down 
at City Island they have been lightening Gardenia with the pur- 
pose of greatly increasing her speed. They removed her old 
cabin and replaced it by one two tons lighter, with the result that 
she was made roomier, more comfortable, and more stable. 
Disregarding the chronological order of their birthdays, take 
a few fast cruising yachts that illustrate speed evolution. For 
instance, in designing Atlantic Mr. Gardner made a radical de- 
parture from conventional lines. She was built fuller on the 
waterline than usual and 
longer in the overhangs, and 
was given a very long floor. 
The result is that she does 
not pound in a seaway. In 
fact, she rarely goes into the 
water deep enough to wet 
her bowsprit. That her 
buoyancy above waterline, 








SHAMROCK II. WHEN RACES BEGAN THE AMERICA’S CUP TOTTERED— ALMOST. 


compared with her displacement, is very great, was demonstrated 
in the race for the Cape May Cup against wind and sea and under 
conditions that would have plunged the ordinary boat in to the 
foremast if driven at the same speed to windward that Atlantic 
maintained. Nor is this great three-master in any sense a sprinter, 
though she made the run from Race Rock to Watch Hill light, 
nine and one-eighth knots, in 31 minutes. Almost every one is 
familiar with the record run Atlantic made across the ocean, cov- 
ering the distance from the Hook to Bishop’s Rock, Scilly Island, 
in 11 days, 16 hours and 21 minutes, thus winning the Kaiser’s 
Cup by more than 22 hours.’ Her highest day’s run for 


May, 1907 
the trip was 341 knots,—truly a most magnificent performance. 

The case of Amorita is a good illustration of speed evolution. 

Amorita had won during the séason a great string of racing 
flags. At this time she had a 12-inch steel bulwark, great skylights, 
brass bits on each quarter and at both masts, and an iron mold- 
ing at the plankshear. Below she has ornamental joiner-work, 
stained glass panels to the doors, and numerous subdivisions. 
There were also heavy iron tanks. 

The following spring Quisetta appeared. She was lightly 
built, with a shorter waterline and large sail area, while her deck 
fittings were small and light. 

At the first meeting of Quisetta and Amorita the former won 
with ease. Later, a match was arranged between the two. Al- 
though Quisetta’s sail area was practically equal to Amorita’s, her 
shorter waterline gave her a time allowance. 

Amorita, getting away first at the start, kept Quisetta to lee- 
ward to the first and second marks. But Quisetta, having been 
lightened by the removal of some thirty pigs of lead, showed her- 
self to be the better boat in windward work. A series of races, 
now won by Quisetta, gave her the reputation of being far supe- 
rior to her rival. 

Amorita’s owner, however, still believed that he had the bet- 
ter boat, but there was no denying that something was radically 
wrong with her. So her designer was directed to go ahead and 
make whatever changes he thought best. 

Mr. Smith went to work at once. Amorita’s foremast 
cut down a foot, her bowsprit, main gaff and boom were made 
hollow, her bulwarks were trimmed down close to the deck, pine 
was substituted for mahogany, the aft house was cut down, sky- 
lights, etc., and hatches reduced to a minimum. Even wooden 
cleats were usbstituted for the metal. In every way possible deck 
and cabin weights were reduced, and as each pound was taken out 
of her a pound was added to the loose ballast. 

The result of this work was practically a reversal of the previ- 
ous season’s triumphs. Amorita won with ease a series of six 
races, although Quisetta had, herself, been much improved mean- 
time. 

One of the most interesting performances of recent years was 
that of Seeress, a Seawanhaka Cup class scow. She was aC. D. 
Mower design, was 40 feet over all, 25 on the waterline, had a 
beam of 8 feet and drew 5 inches. Her sail area, jib and main- 
sail, was 500 square feet. In 
a New Rochelle Yacht Club 
regatta, on June 15, 1902, 
Seeress made an extraordinary 
showing. In a_ twenty-mile 
wind from the east, with a 
heavy sea running, she sailed a 
fifteen-mile triangular course, 
one leg to windward, in 2 
hours, 7 minutes and 45 sec- 
onds. 

Among the other boats sail- 
ing the same course was the 
Herreshoff - Newport 30 - foot 
Esperanze, which made the trip 
in 2 hours, 40 minutes and 30 
seconds. 

The 21-foot raceabout Mavis’ 
time was 2 hours, 34 minutes 
and 41 seconds—nearly a half 
hour longer than Seeress—in 
conditions which were supposed 
to be well suited to the keel 
raceabout type and most unfa- 
vorable to the shallow scow. 
Although Seeress carried two- 
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SEERESS—SHE SAILED A I5-MILE TRIANGULAR COURSE IN 2 HOURS, 
7 MINUTES, 45 SECONDS. 
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reef and storm jib, about 250 square feet, her speed on the reach 
ing legs was practically twelve miles per hour. 

The biggest schooner event since the last transatlantic race 
was that of September, 1906, between Queen and Elmina II. 
Queen won the second and last race for the Reid Cup, sailing the 
course faster than any schooner had ever sailed it before, and 
beating Elmina by about 6 minutes. Her actual time was 3 
hours, 12 minutes, 30 seconds. Columbia made the same course 
in 3 hours, 12 minutes, 35 seconds, and Reliance in 3 hours, 14 
minutes, 54 seconds. 

It was an ideal race; the sky was leaden and heavy; a fifteen 
knot breeze piped from out of the northwest. As the starting sig- 
nal was sounded at 11 o'clock, Elmina shot over the line; Queen 
three seconds later. The first leg of the course was ten 
miles to southward—a broad reach; the second, east by north—a 
beat, and the third, west by north, half west—another reach. 

At times the craft were not more than fifty yards apart—a 
most thrilling sight. 

It was a grand event—quite as grand as that between Made 
line and Countess of Dufferin, sailed over the same course thirty 
vears before. 

Effort is a fine example of the speed-comfort-stability type of 
yacht. Henry J. Gielow designed her for Mr. F. M. Smith, of 
San Francisco, and Robert Jacob built her. Her victory over 
Queen in the King’s Cup race was notable, the latter being her 
superior in length by 30 feet, and making her an allowance of 20 
minutes 40 seconds. Effort won on corrected time by 9 seconds. 
Effort is 93 feet 3 inches over all, 65 feet waterline, 16 feet 6 
inches in breadth and 10 feet 11 inches draft. She is built of 
bronze with steel frames. It was claimed by critics that her con 
struction was too light for rough usage. But this was not borne 
out by the inspection to which she was subjected at the end of the 
This disclosed neither corrosion nor leakage due to 
“working” of the rivets. In fact, so well did her form endure 
the strain of hard racing that her bulkhead doors did not bind at 
any period. 

Effort also proves that good pointing and footing do not wholly 
depend on over-canvasing. She might be said to be canvased with 
the most scientific economy. 

During the last season Effort won fifteen of the twenty-seven 
races in which she started, made second place in six, and lost two 
only through accident to her 
rigging. At any rate, she had 
twenty-three flags flying when 
she went out of commission for 
the season. Notwithstanding 
her splendid achievement in the 
high-speed field, Effort “sets 
up” to be a fast cruiser rather 
thanaracer. She was built for 
pleasure of the comfortable or- 
der, rather than for speed. In 
fact, she was in cruising trim 
during the cruise, a fact which 
some protest, but the 
regatta committee decided that 
she was, in all respects, comply- 
ing with the rules. 


crt yssed 


season. 


caused 


Effort accommodates eight 
men in her forecastle, and 


allows her captain, mate and 
steward each a room to him- 
self. The after quarters consist 
of a large saloon, a double 
stateroom, guest rooms and 
lockers. What more could a 
reasonable man require? 
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A MODERN FLOATING PALACE—COMMODORE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT'S NORTH STAR. 


Croesus and His Steam Yacht 


CRAFT THAT COST A FORTUNE TO BUILD AND FURNISH, AND STILL ANOTHER FORTUNE 
TO MAINTAIN—« FLOATING PALACE”? MAY BE A HACKNEYED PHRASE, BUT IT IS THE 
ONLY TERM TO APPLY--THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS A SEASON FOR SUPPLIES ALONE 


By ARTHUR F. ALDRIDGE 


Photographs by James Burton 


HERE seems to be no limit to the luxury and comfort that 
may be found ina steam yacht these days, and as a re- 
sult a great deal of the romance of yachting has departed. 

When one sees the luxurious pleasure boat of to-day and then 
thinks that in the early days of this country adventurous men 
crossed the ocean in small sailing craft, almost small enough to 
be carried on the davits of some of these steamers, one wonders 
how they did it. Then they had to subsist on food that would 
not perish by keeping, on water that became tainted. Their 
bunks were hard and uncomfortable, there was no heat on the 
boats, and the lights were only the dim flickerings of tiny can- 
dles. Navigating instruments were crude, and as those early 
mariners had to suffer hundreds of untold hardships, it is a won- 
der that they reached their destination. 

A steam yacht now is a palace afloat. Every conceivable 


HOW WOULD THE INTERIOR OF FULTON’S CLERMONT COMPARE WITH THIS 
MAIN SALOON OF MR. R. A. C. SMITH’S PRIVATEER? 


comfort can be found on board. The fittings are the most artistic 
that can be procured. There will be one suite of rooms finished 
in the style of Louis XIV.; the dining saloon will be decorated 
in the Renaissance style, or in Roccoco or Colonial. The music 
room will be Italian, the smoking room in Flemish or early Eng 
lish, and the saloon in Byzantine or Venetian. 

The furniture will be made specially for the yacht and will 
match the apartment for which it is intended, and the draperies 
and hangings, too, will be the most costly that money can buy 
This year the centennial of steam navigation is to be celebrated, 
and no better idea of the progress that has been made in the 
hundred years can be had than by studying the old Clermont and 
comparing her with one of the modern steam yachts that are to 
be seen in any harbor during the summer months. 

There are eleven yachts in the steam fleet of the New York 





THE DRAWING-ROOM AND LIBRARY ON NORTH STAR RIVAL IN BEAUTY SIMILAR 
APARTMENTS IN ANY FIFTH AVENUE RESIDENCE. 
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LIBRARY OF MR. HOWARD GOULD’S NIAGARA—MRS. VANDERBILT'S STATEROOM 
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EX-COMMODORE MORTON F. PLANT'S VENETIA. 


Yacht Club, each having a gross tonnage of more than 1000 tons. 
Of these, eight measure more than 300 feet on deck. These eleven 
yachts have cost their owners from $500,000 to $1,000,000 each. 
It takes a crew of about sixty men on each yacht to run her, so 
that the fleet of eleven boats gives employment to about 660 men. 

The largest yacht, according to tonnage, is Mr. James Gor- 
don Bennett’s Lysistrata. Her gross is 1942.75, but so much 
space is taken up by her powerful engines that her net tonnage 
is only 626.39 tons. The next largest is Valiant, owned by Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt. Her gross is 1823, and net 886. Lysistrata 
is 314 feet 6 inches over all, 285 feet on the waterline, 39 feet 11 
inches beam, while Valiant is 332 feet over all, 291 feet 3 inches 
on the waterline, 39 feet 2 inches beam, and she draws 18 feet 4 
inches. Each of these yachts is fitted with twin-screw engines, 
but Lysistrata is a much faster boat than Valiant, while the lat- 
ter has much more accommodation. 

Three steam vessels are now being built abroad for American 
yachtsmen which will have the best of everything that can be put 
into a yacht. Two of these—one for Mr. Eugene Higgins and the 
other for Mr. C. K. G. Billings—are to be fitted with turbine en- 
gines, and will be in the largest vessels of their class. 

A steam yacht has everything on board that can be had in a 
house on shore and often more. First, the vessels are staunchly 
built, and, in model, are beautiful creations. They will withstand 
any storms that may cross their tracks and withstand any seas 


that may run, and are so well adapted to such conditions that those 
on board feel little more discomfort than they would on one of 
the big liners. With the improvement in the turbine, which is the 
engine best adapted for yacht use, there is but little vibration and 
little noise even when running at full speed. 

One of the well-appointed yachts is the Aztec, owned by Mr. A. 
C. Burrage. This vessel was built in this country after designs 
by William Gardner. She is 260 feet long on deck and 214 feet 
7 inches on the waterline, with a beam of 30 feet. Her engines 
can drive her at the rate of 18.5 nautical miles an hour. There 
is a double bottom to the hull as a protection against damage by 
striking a rock or derelict. The space between the bottoms is used 
for water storage.’ Aztec has twelve staterooms, five bathrooms, 
a dining saloon, drawing room, library and nursery for the owner 
and his guests, and there are roomy quarters for the officers, crew 
and servants. One great advantage is that the owner’s quarters 
are separate from those of his guests, which are reached by a 
stairway from the after library. This library is finished in Circas- 
sian walnut, and the bookcases have leaded glass doors. For- 
ward of the library is the drawing room, finished in white ma- 
hogany inlaid with satin wood. From the reception room there 
is a passageway to the main entrance hall, which is just back of 
the dining saloon, and from this hall stairs lead to the deck. The 
hall has an opening into the main gangway, so that guests for din 
ner can leave their wraps there before entering the dining-room. 





SALOON OF VENETIA. 


STATEROOM ON VENETIA. 
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MR. J. P MORGAN’S CORSAIR MR. HOWARD GOULD’S NIAGARA 


This room, which is the handsomest one aboard, is finished in ished in paneled mahogany, with handsomely carved m ding 


waxed, dull-polished teak, inlaid and handsomely carved, and all The windows are double, and between the panes are fitted sea 
the furniture and fittings harmonize with the joiner work in the — shells and weed, so arranged that they give one the impression ot 


room. There is a sideboard and silver closet at the after end and _ being under water. 

a fireplace, over which is the owner’s coat of arms, at the forward In the after end of the deck house is the social hall, 22 feet by 
end. In each corner there 14 feet, which may be ex 
are cabinets for glass. 

On the starboard side of 
the yacht are the owner’s 
quarters. There is a private 
study furnished with a safe, 
a desk and an open fire- 
place ; the bedroom and the 
bath. There are three 
double staterooms for the 
children, one of which is 


tended by opening sliding 
doors leading to a state 
room 10 feet long 

The Niagara, owned by 
Mr. Howard Gould, is an 
other yacht that is Ameri 
can throughout, and she 
a fine example of what can 
be built in this country 
Mr. Gould designed the 
t5 feet long, and is used as yacht himself; that is, he 
a study or nursery. There 
is also a room for a valet in 
this part of the yacht. On 
the hurricane deck there is 
an observation room fin- 
ished in English oak. 

Mr. F. M. Smith owns 
the Hauoli, the name being 
Hawaiian for delight. She 
can make about twenty 
nautical miles an hour, and 
in a race against Mr. Rog- 


made the interior. plans and 
then had his naval archi 
tect rwork out the detail 
She is a large yacht, bark 
rigged, and has commodi 
ous quarters for a big 
ship’s company. The decl 
saloon is a finely finished 


room, and is fitted with an 





orchestrion The dining 
; 


MAIN SALOON OF NIAGARA. : 
saloon is the full width 


of the yacht, and appears 


ers’s Kanawha for the Lysistrata Cup she was beaten only after more like a room in a fine country house than on a yacht. Thi 
a hard contest. This yacht is 211 feet 3 inches long on deck. impression is added to by the open fireplace and carved man 
Henry J. Gielow was her designer. There is a dining-room under tle that fill one end of the apartment. There is another and 
the bridge which will accommodate twenty persons. This is-fin- smaller dining-room on the upper deck 





CARD ROOM ON NIAGARA, MUSIC ROOM OF NIAGARA, 
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MR. JAMES GORDON 


Mr. Gould keeps this vessel in commission nearly the whole 
year round, as he is fond of making long voyages and is a great 
fisherman. He has crossed the Atlantic in the yacht several times. 
One feature of the vessel is a dark room, equipped with everything 
that a photographer needs, and there is always a camera mam 
aboard to take pictures at the many ports at which the Niagara 
touches. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s Corsair, Mr. H. H. Rogers’s Kana- 
wha, Mr. P. A. B. Widener’s Josephine, Mr. D. G. Reid’s Rhe- 
clair, Mr. W. B. Leed’s Noma, Mr. A. 5S. Bigelow’s Pantooset, 
and Col. Oliver H. Payne’s Aphrodite are all American built. Of 
the foreign built boats in this country, there are the Atalanta, 
owned by Mr. George J. Gould; Mr. James Gordon Bennett's 
Lysistrata, Mr. A. J. Drexel’s Margarita, Mrs. Robert Goelet’s 
Nahma, Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt's North Star, Mr. W. 
K. Vanderbilt’s Valiant and Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt's Warrior. 
These vessels are all large enough to cruise about the world 

The Erin, Sir Thomas Lipton’s well-known steamer, while not 
quite so large as some 
others well known on 
this side of the Atlan- 
tic, is one of the most 
luxuriously appointed 
craft afloat. She is 
264 feet on deck, and 
is well modeled and 
w ell - proportioned. 
She has a sun deck 
above the houses. On 
the main deck for- 
ward is the office of 
Sir Thomas, and aft 
is a music room. Be- 
low is the drawing 
room, a dining saloon 
and several large 
staterooms and the 
suite of apartments 
used by Sir Thomas. 
The walls are beauti- 


By si Pea 





MAIN SALOON, LOOKING FORWARD, LYSISTRATA, 
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BENNETT'S LYSISTRATA. 


fully paneled with silks of delicate coioring. An open fireplace is 
at the forward end. 

The dining saloon, which is finished in mahogany, has 11 feet 
of headroom. This room connects with the butler’s pantry and 
thence with the galley. Sir Thomas has entertained more than 
100 guests at a time. . 

Ex-Commodore Morton F. Plant, of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, who took the schooner Ingomar across the ocean on a cup 
hunting expedition, purchased, while abroad, the steam yacht 
Venetia, which is one of the best sea boats in the American 
pleasure fleet. She is 227 feet on deck, and has a steel deck 
house covered with teak, which extends fully two-thirds of the 
length of the yacht. This contains at the forward end the social 
hall or music room; next aft is the dining-room, large enough for 
twenty-five persons, then a smoking room, and way aft is the 
drawing room. Below deck are ten staterooms, all finished in light 
woods, such as bird’s-eye maple, butternut or sycamore, and each 
has access to a bath room with fresh and salt water supply. 

There is a library 
and an armory on 
deck, but the show 
apartment of the 
yacht is the drawing 
room, which extends 
the full width of the 
yacht, 27 feet. It is 
a marvel of the join- 
er’s and upholsterer’s 
art, and is most beau- 
tifully finished. 

There is no limit to 
what a man can spend 
who owns a big steam 
yacht. Those that 
have been mentioned 
carry crews number- 
ing from forty to 
seventy-five men, and 
the figures given in 
the following table, 
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May, 1907 
which are based on the cost of maintaining a crew of sixty, will 
give some idea of the cost: 

Captain, $3,600 a year. 

Chief engineer, $3,000 a year. 

First mate, $150 a month. 

Second mate, $100 a month. 

Third mate; $100 a month. 

Assistant engineer, $150 a month. 

Second assistant engineer, $100 a month. 

Four oilers, $40 a month, $160. 

Twelve firemen, $35 a month, $240. 

Six quartermasters, $50 a month, $300. 

Two boatswains, $35 a month, $70. 

Twelve seamen, $35 a month, $420. 

Two launchmen, $40 a month, $8o. 

One steward, $2,500 a year, 

Two second stewards, $100 a month, $200. 

Bedroom steward, $75 a month. 

Chef, $1,800 a year. 

Three cooks, $75 a month, $225. 

Two scullions, $40 a month, $80. 

Four waiters, $40 a month, $160. 

If the yacht is in commission for eight months out of the twelve 

the pay-roll amounts to $29,780. 


The Motor 


ENTER THE SAFE AND 
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These men have to be fed, and sixty cents a day per man 1 
so for the eight months the food bill of the em 
Che bill for uniforms will use 


allowed for this, 
ployees will amount to $11,712. 
up another $3,000. 

lhe coal bill is a big item. 
it will burn from twenty to twenty-five tons, which will cost about 


If the yacht runs ten hours a day, 


$75 a day, or $18,000 for the time the yacht is in commission. 


‘S 
Oil, paint, varnish and other sundries will cost $20 a day, or, say, 
$5,000 for the season, and docking to clean, painting, repairs and 
other little things too numerous to mention that an owner has 
to look out for will add another $5,000 to his annual expenses. 


\ summary is as folldws: 


Salary of crew...... 


POGUE. cc ccacdewcssees 11,712 
Clothing crew ...... sae 2.775 
ot Sa i Sea ar 18,000 
Oil and sundries 5,000 
Repairs and docking 5,000 

kd «Sains o ou cameo 2.45.0" $72,267 


It must be remembered that this figure does not include the 
owner's personal expenses, which may be as much more if he is a 


lavish entertainer when afloat. 


Boat Trend 


SANE TYPE OF POWER CRAFT, THEREBY ASSURING THE FUTURE 


OF THAT BRANCH OF SPORT—-FEW OUT-AND-OUT RACERS BUILT THIS YEAR, THAT IS TO 
SAY COMPARATIVELY FEW—ENGINE TALK—NEW ENGINES, IMPROVEMENTS AND THE LIKE 


By E, }. 


HREE seasons ago the prophecies relating to the future 
of the automobile boat all had it that the speed craft was 
here to stay, but apparently they were all wrong. If the 

weather conditions could be relied upon each season, guaranteeing 
several months of what might be termed mill pond conditions, there 
is a bare possibility that the popularity of this side of yachting 
might last. But weather is 
uncertain. Last season but 
comparatively few racing ma- 
chines were constructed, and 
now the demand appears to 
be for the motor boat of con- 
ventional lines, with com- 
fort, medium speed and sea- 
worthiness assured. The 
speed launch, which was gen- 
erally housed on stormy or 
windy days, appealed prin- 
cipally to the millionaire, be- 
cause of the first high cost, 
cost of maintenance, etc., and 
because it was of use only on 
certain occasions, and part of 
the year at that, while the boat 
of slower speed and sounder 
construction filled in on off 
days, and the off days were the 
most numerous. The ordinary 


everyday yachtsman is look- HERE COMFORT, IF NOT LUXURY, 





IS TO BE 


WILLIAMS 


Photographs by Edwin Levick and others 


ing for comfort, and generally seeks a craft that can buffet th 
storm if occasion demands. The sound beam cruising motor boat 
fills these requirements, and while not so speedy as the automobile 
boat, is able to arrive at her.destination with more surety, comfort 
and satisfaction than the latter. 

A glance at the work under way 
will conclusively show that 90 
per cent of the craft under 


at the various yacht yards 


construction this year are of 
the cruising or staunch de 
sign of boat, suitable to un 
dertake an extended trip. One 
reason why this type is so rap 
idly coming into favor is on 
account Of the interest created 
during the past two seasons by 
the long-distance power boat 
racing events. These-contests 
met with general approval, 
and proved to the most skep 
tical that the cruising power 
boat and 
Several of these craft are un 
der construction for the com 
ing 
ready scheduled for this sea- 
son, one from New Rochelle, 
N. Y., to Marblehead, Mass., 


other from 


was safe sound 


long-distance races al 
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Bay, N. Y., to Bermuda. Only a few years ago contests of such 
a character would have been scoffed at as unsafe. 

The advent of the marine gasolene engine in large powers is 
responsible, of course, for the building of larger boats, which now 
can be equipped with multi-cylinder outfits up to 500 hp that are 
double-acting. A six-cylinder, double-acting engine of the four- 


stroke type is the equivalent of twelve cylinders of the same type 
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single cylinder gasolene engine, cylinders have been added until 
now the multi-cylinder machines are considered the only adequate 
sources of motive power. 

The internal combustion engine seems to have entered nearly 
all phases of the marine field, and a visit to the recent motor boat 
show, held at Madison Square Garden, was interesting because of 
the various exhibits of craft that are equipped with a motive power 





DURNO—A PRODUCT OF THE SPEED CRAZE. 


arranged on one crankshaft. Therefore, with a six-cylinder, 
double-acting or a twelve-cylinder, single-acting machine the re- 
liability is increased twelvefold over the single-cylinder type of 
marine gasolene engines. 

[t was only a short time ago that the fan-tail launch, equipped 
with a natty polished brass affair in the stern, was the predominat- 


of this description. There were power-driven canoes, typical 
New England dories, unsinkable motor boats constructed of sheet 
steel instead of wood planking and frames, roomy family semi- 
speed types of novel features, with oak frames, polished mahogany 
planking, and luxuriously fitted out, and last, but not least, the 
cabin cruiser, designed for comfort in all details, with every con- 





ARANCA—THE SANE AND WHOLESOME BOAT IN NEW ROCHELLE-MARBLEHEAD OCEAN RACE. 


ing power launch to be seen in all waters. Such a power equip- 
ment, burning naphtha to heat the liquid naphtha, which, in turn, 
produced the pressure, was considered a great improvement over 
the heavy steam outfits. With the introduction of the power boat 
engine, without the use of a smoke stack, another industry was 
created, which to-day has grown to astonishing dimensions, but 
still shows plenty of room for improvement. Beginning with a 


venience for a cruise of a week or more. The absence of flimsy 
racing hulls with planking like paper, and unprotected propellers, 
was also worthy of note, and strengthened the opinion that, for 
speeding as a pastime, the automobile boat will not replace the 
automobile on land. 

Multi-cylinder engines of the four-stroke type prevailed in six- 
cylinder arrangement, while in the two-stroke field the three-cyl- 
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NOTE THE UTILIZATION OF SPACE—TWO BOATS, 
DECK CHAIRS, ETC. 


READY FOR AN OCEAN RACE, 


inder grouping made the most attractive showing. One six-cylin- 
der, two-stroke was shown which equaled a six-cylinder, double- 
acting, four-stroke engine. Another meritorious and novel con- 
struction consisted of five cylinders of the four-stroke type, with 
cranks set 72 degrees apart consecutively around the shaft. 

Many novelties were shown, including separate water jackets, 
a floating piston, which eliminates leakage, and an auxiliary com- 
pression release cam. It was claimed that the engine on exhibi- 
tion had been in use for three years. The impulses or explosions 
occurred at each 14.4 degrees of crankshaft movement, and special 
attention was called to the absence of vibration. 

Another new construction was a five-cylinder, double-acting, 
two-stroke engine. The first thought to enter the old gasolene 
engine operator’s mind upon glancing at this unit was that the 
old-time inverted milk-can engine with the outside connecting- 
rods on each side of the cylinder had cropped up, but his fears 
were groundless. This double-acting, two-stroke engine has one 
upright explosive cylinder at the top, the same as the ordinary 
two-stroke engine, and an 
inverted explosive cylinder, 
the integral head of which 
forms part of the casing of 
the crankshaft bearing. A 
cylinder between the two 
explosive cylinders fur - 
nishes the compression 
chamber. A _ connecting- 


THE 5-CYLINDER, DOUBLE-ACTING, TWO-STROKE ENGINE. 


SUSIE, BEFORE MARBLEHEAD OCEAN RACE. SHE 


FINISHED FIRST, BUT ON MEASUREMENT WAS PUT INTO THIRD PLACE. 


WATERLINE LENGTH 30.23- 


rod extends from a crosshead on the outside of each top cylinder to 
the crank alongside of the lower explosive cylinder, to impart mo 
tion by the piston’s movement. It appears that patent legislation 
on this type has covered a period of ten or more years, but patents 
have recently been issued, or are expected to be issued soon. 

Two years ago the marine gasolene engine makers seemed to 
strive to reduce the weight of their product, but the present di 
mand _ for a more wholesome craft has induced the production o 


an engine of more solid construction and slower speed. 

No little comment is centered on the future of alcohol as a 
fuel for the internal combustion engine, and although some in 
terest was manifested at the show concerning fuels other than 
gasolene, no demand was apparent for any more cost being added 
to operating expenses. Whether alcohol will be 
utilized in the near future remains a matter of conjecture, but 


commercially 


surely improvements in carburation will have to be made, and the 
cost of alcohol will reduced 
it can compete successfully with gasolene. 

The marine gasolene 
engine industry to-day has 
attained large proportions 
With the present 
ity of this source of power, 
the various governments, 
as well as yachtsmen and 
business firms, have 
ognized its usefulness 


have to be somewhat, before 
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HAMILTON HARBOR—-TAMERLANE AND GAUNTLET IN THE FOREGROUND. 


Bermuda as a Yachting Centre 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ISOLATED CORAL ISLANDS ON THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE TURBULENT GULF STREAM— THEY MAY BECOME A FAVORITE RESORT 
FOR AMATEUR SAILORS WHO LIKE DEEP WATER—THE BEST COURSE FOR THE 


MOTOR AND SAILBOATS 


WHICH WILL 


MAKE THE VOYAGE NEXT MONTH 


By W. B. HAYWARD 


N the summer of 1906 
some _ adventurous 
American sailors, 
amateurs all, crossed 
the turbulent Gulf 
Stream and discov- 
ered a new yachting 
center. Sprawling at 
length in a mirrored 
sea of many _ hues, 
they came upon a 
cluster of cedar- 
crested islands, with 
sides curiously eroded 
by the storms of ages 
—the “still vexed 
sermoothes” of 
Shakespeare’s “Tem- 
pest.” A tiny but 

picturesque group they are, with good harbors, intricate passages, 

tempting sailing courses, and the yachtsmen found there genial, 
hospitable sportsmen, born to the sea and instinctively versed in 
the art of mastering its many moods. 

With the memory of their notable voyage the yachtsmen will 
go back to the Bermudas in greater numbers next June, some 
under sail and others in motor boats. For sailboats a cup has 
been offered by Rear-Commodore Frank Maier, of the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club, whose yawl Tamerlane won the race and 
Lipton trophy last year, while the trophy for motor craft is do- 
nated by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Yacht 
Club. 

in presenting a cup for last year’s contest, Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton sought to encourage ocean racing, and the coming races ob- 





Photographs by N. E. Lusher and William Weiss 


viously prove that his efforts highly successful. He 
achieved the double distinction of giving an impetus to this branch 
of the sport and revealing the possibilities of Bermuda as an ocean 
yachting resort ; indeed, if the signs are correctly read, the islands 
seem destined to become a favorite goal for those doughty 
amateurs to whom the infinite vastness of deep water makes its 
appeal. 

Altogether, the Bermudas have much to offer such yachtsmen. 
The voyage itself is a test of craft and seamanship. It demands 
staunch vessels, skill in navigation, resourcefulness in time of dan- 
ger, and a wealth of physical courage. Without these requisites 
skipper and crew are safer in port, for a nautical god of uneven 
temper holds sway over the Gulf Stream. Frequently he offers 
a fair crossing, and the passage is as pleasant as a midsummer sail 
in Gravesend Bay. On the other hand, he may call upon the 
wind to stir up the waters, and he can do this right well. An 
irregular and confusing cataract, dangerous to all craft, but par- 
ticularly to those having a low freeboard, is the result of a dis- 
play of bad temper. While buffeting these conditions of wind 
and weather, with hollow-crested seas threatening to tumble 
aboard his tiny vessel, the yachtsman may have many nerve-trying 
hours. The element of danger is ever present. One ugly comber, 
the skipper knows, could batter in the deck and send all hands to 
Davy Jones, and there is always the possibility of carrying away 
a spar or disabling the steering gear. 

The very presence of the Gulf Stream in the path to Bermuda 
makes the question of weather a lottery, even in summer, and no 
one, perhaps, realizes this fact more fully than the race commit- 
tees, which reserve the right to reject any entry if, in their judg- 
ment, the boat is unseaworthy or deficient in any particular. Even 
with a suitable boat and an able crew, the skipper who boldly at- 
tempts to traverse the Stream in heavy weather must be prepared 
to meet and overcome unforeseen contingencies. There is, for 


were 
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BERMUDA DINGHIES RUNNING WITH “HAMILTON” 


instance, the important question of observations. With a strong 
easterly gale sweeping across the course, and the vessel rolling 
and driving deep in the heavy sea, it is often difficult and some- 
times impossible to take the necessary sights. Under these cir- 
cumstances the skipper must resort to dead reckoning, which is 
hit-or-miss navigation at the best, and frequently results in the 
loss of many valuable miles off the course. 

So far as the Bermuda voyage is concerned, the need of ac- 
curate observations is apparent. Isolated, as they are, a tiny dot 
of green lying very low in a waste of water, overhung sometimes 
with a dull haze, the islands are difficult to find at all times. > There 
are baffling currents, too, for the shipmaster to consider, and un- 
less his position is accurately defined he is likely either to overrun 
his course and completely miss his destination or suddenly find 
himself uncomfortably close to a line of foam-flecked breakers. 
Such occurrences are so common as to warrant little or no com- 
ment from Bermuda pilots, who, as sailors, have likewise expe- 
rienced the difficulty of “picking up” their native land. 

As the Bermudas are in lat. 32 deg., 19 min. N.; long. 64 deg., 
49 min. W., they are about 700 miles in a southeasterly direction 
from New York, and about 635 miles east of Cape Hatteras, the 
nearest point of the North American Continent. The steamship 
course from New York is a direct one, but it is by no means the 
better route for sailing vessels, especially small yachts, because 
it involves crossing a wide section of the Gulf Stream, at a point 
far out to sea, where the elements have full sway. 

It is generally conceded by nautical experts that a sailing craft 
will run a minimum of risk and have a more comfortable voyage 
by steering south from New York until Cape Hatteras is almost 
abreast. Here the Gulf Stream runs close to land, and is only 
a few miles in width. Moreover, its direction is far to the east- 


SPINNAKERS 


ward, the current, therefore, favoring the progress of the vessel, 
her latitude more than her longitude being affected. By steer- 
ing S. E. by E. from Hatteras, the skipper will cross the warm 
current and enter a region where storms in summer are com- 
He should then be in the latitude of Bermuda, at 


paratively few. 
He must, however, be certain of 


several degrees to the westward. 
his latitude before running for the islands, because the set of the 
Gulf Stream and the tendency of the currents to the eastward 
may send him ahead of his reckoning. If his latitude was ill- 
defined, and he overran his course, he might reasonably have to 
face one of the two conditions mentioned above—the possibility 
of missing the islands or the alternative, angry breakers unex 
pectedly looming ahead. 

So the skipper must keep a sharp lookout for land and have a 
theoretical acquaintance, through his charts, with its hydrographic 
characteristics. These he will find exceedingly interesting, and 
his interest will doubtless be doubled after he has sailed about 
the barrier of coral reefs within which lie the three hundred-odd 
islands and rocks. This barrier was built by an army of tireless 
insects around the crater of a volcano that subsided countless ages 
ago. It serves two distinct purposes. It protects the Bermudas 
against the sweep of the Atlantic, and it renders them practically 
unassailable from a naval point of view. Oval in form, the larger 
axis of the barrier runs approximately from northeast to south- 
west, and there is but one opening leading to the main ship chan- 
nel. The islands themselves have been likened to a gigantic 
shrimp, with St. George’s Island, in the northeast, as the head, 
the tail being represented by Ireland Island, whose curve encloses 
Grassy Bay, the naval anchorage, and the Great Sound, with which 
visiting yachtsmen will become familiar, for there the principal 
regattas are held. 
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RACE OFF PRINCESS HOTEL, MIXED CLASSES. 


From end to end the Bermudas are about twenty-five miles 
long, their width never more than three miles at the extreme. The 
reefs at the western end project some eight miles into the ocean, 
the southwest breaker being an especially treacherous spot, upon 
which many a fine vessel has laid her bones. The northwest ex- 
tremity is the Long Bar, from which the reefs run east-northeast 
until they join the North Rock, standing above water to render 
mute testimony to the existence of a larger and more ancient 
Bermuda. From the North Rock the coral line turns east and 
southeast, ending at Mills Breaker. While the north reefs lie 
some ten miles from land, those on the south or weather side of 
the islands are much closer inshore, the soundings being about 
two miles distant. 

Between the ledges in the southeast and Mills Breaker, lying 
north-northeast from St. David’s Head, there is open water, the 
one deep break in the otherwise imperetrable barrier. Accord- 
ingly, in whatever direction a vessel approaches Bermuda, she 
must eventually steer for the torn and distorted cliffs of St. David’s 
Head in order to pick up the buoys that mark the ship channel. 
By taking ordinary precautions and not running too close, a ship- 
master should be able to avoid the breakers at any point in day- 
light, and in darkness he has the benefit of two lighthouses, Gibb’s 
Hill, the westerm beacon, and St. David’s, a fixed white light on the 
headland in the east. A safe rule at night, particularly if the 
revolving flash at Gibb’s Hill shows from the northward, is to 
haul off and await the sun. If, however, this beacon shows be- 
tween northeast and east, the danger is less. In clear weather the 
reflection of Gibb’s Hill light should be seen thirty miles, and 
at certain angies cross bearings may be taken by means of both 
beacons. One peculiarity of Bermuda weather can hardly be left 
out of the reckoning. What are locally called “white” squalls 
spring up without warning and bring a downpour of rain that 
blots out landscape in a few 
seconds. Fortunately, they pass 
quickly, but while they last it 
is unwise to carry too much 
A “white” squall is 
worth watching. Usually it 
follows a_ well-defined path, 
wetting one side of an island 
while leaving the other side 
dry, and sometimes a small 
waterspout follows in its wake. 

Once having safely passed 
the fairway buoy, the first chan- 
nel mark for incoming vessels 
and the last for outward- 
bound, the yachtsman comes 
upon a scene of surpassing 
beauty. The surf beats heavily 
against the islands flanking the 
entrance to St. George’s Har- 
bor, on the port hand, and over 
the low hills are the white roofs 
of Bermuda’s ancient capital, a 
haven for daring blockade-run- 
ners in the Civil War. Already 


calivas. 





NEAR VIEW OF A FOURTEEN-FOOT DINGHY. 


LEG OF MUTTON MAINSAILS—A TYPICAL BERMUDA RIG. 


the military signal flags at Fort George are conveying the news of 
an arrival, and soon the yachts pass Buildings Bay, a tiny white 
corraline beach, made famous by Sir George Somers, who, in 1609, 
constructed there a cedar pinnace for his party of wrecked Vir- 
ginia colonists. A sharp turn to port and St. Catherine’s Point, 
surmounted by old-fashioned battlements, is rounded, the course 
lying up the north side. The quaint rock-formations at the naval 
tanks are left behind, the doctor boards. at Murray’s Anchorage, 
and soon the lookout sees the entrance to the Reach, with Castle 
Island and its ruins far in the distance. Ducking Stool, reputed 
to have once been a place of punishment for witches, and Govern- 
ment House, on the ridge above, come into view ; then the Hogfish 
Beacon, near Spanish Point, where the admiral has his official resi 
dence. 

The yacht is now in Grassy Bay, with the dockyard off the 
starboard hand. Ahead are the buoys marking the channél that 
winds among a number of tiny islands to Hamilton, the fome of 
the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. It is all very tempting, this 
sail of fifteen miles through ever-changing water—the glory of 
Bermuda and the despair of mamy’an ambitious agtist. Several 
have transferred its tints to canvas, only to be ridf€tfled by critics 
who could not believe that stich water exists: ~ Fut it is there, a 
delicate green inshorefwhere the White bottom is not deep ; brown, 
if the shoals are close to the surface; thenva turquoise blue as 
the depth increases, and a sapphire beygnd the reef-line. It is 
never the same from one hour to the next, for a drifting cloud 
or the ruffling of the surface by a faint puff will deepen or soften 
the hue, as the case may be. 

Of the Bermudas themselves much has been written, but it 
is not generally known that shipbuilding was their chief industry 
years ago. The Bermudians had the reputation of turning out 
fast vessels constructed of the buoyant and durable native cedar, 
and they have devoted a good 
deal of energy to boat-racing, 
both in dinghies and larger 
craft. It is not too much to say 
that the Royal Bermuda Yacht 
Club has led all others in fos- 
tering the sport in the islands. 
This organization had its be- 
ginning on November 1, 1844, 
when a party of thirty gentle- 
men met under the historic 
calabash tree of Tom Moore, 
the Irish poet, at Walsingham, 
in Hamilton Parish, and unan- 
imously resolved to establish 
the Bermuda Yacht Club. The 
party consisted of eleven civ- 
ilians, the rest being officers of 
the army, most of them belong- 


ing to the Twentieth Regi- 
ment, then stationed in the 
islands. The Governor and 


the naval commander-in-chief 
were asked to become patrons 
of the club, and Mr. Samuel 
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Triscott, who was the leading spirit in its establishment, was ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer. At another meeting, held three 
days later at Port’s Island, Lord Mark Kerr, of the Twentieth 
Regiment, was elected commodore, and Lieutenant Hire, R. N., 
vice-commodore. 

The first regatta was held on Apri! 9, 1845, for fitted yachts 
and those in ordinary trim. In this year Prince Albert became a 
patron of the club, and Queen Victoria gave her permission for 
the organization to be styled the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. 
Two years later the Lords of the Admiralty authorized the club 
to fly the blue ensign of the fleet with its own distinctive emblem 
thereon. 

Down to 1846 yachts were started together from their several 
moorings, all in line; but at a race for a challenge cup, held in No- 
vember of that year, the practice was initiated of starting from an 
anchored stakeboat, as is done in races at the present day, the 
time allowance being given at the start, instead of being calcu- 
lated at the finish. The length of the course was nine miles, sailed 
twice to windward and once to leeward, a custom which still ob- 
tains in Bermuda. 

The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club frequently holds cruising 
races, the boats taking a flying start from a point opposite the club 
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test. At least one boat now in course of construction is destined 
to fly the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club flag, and the St. George's 
Yacht Club, a new organization, will have one, and possibly two, 
entries. 

One cannot overlook the dinghies when yachting in Bermuda 
is discussed. A dinghy race in a good breeze is something to be 
remembered. The real racing dinghy is an open boat, the limit 
of measurement being 14 feet 1 inch over all. It is carvel-built 
and very strong, with a crescent-shaped false keel, lead weighted, 
and about 1 foot deep, running the whole length of the boat. 
To this is attached, nearly amidships, a sheet-iron “fan,” 4 feet 
6 inches in length and about 7 While the weight 
underneath gives a certain amount of stability, the boat is usually 
so tender that she will capsize when the mast is stepped unless 
a couple of men are aboard as live ballast. 


feet in depth. 


To the onlooker the sail-spread is wholly out of proportion to 
the size of the boat. The mast of a light weather suit is twice 
as long as the dinghy, the boom is not much shorter than the 
upright stick, while the bowsprit is 14 feet in length and some 
times more. Frequently the area of the spinnaker exceeds that 
of jib and mainsail combined. Besides the light weather sails, a 


well-found dinghy’s equipment consists of a suit for moderate 





TRYING OUT A DINGHY 


house and sailing a course of about twelve miles, which leads 
through the Hamilton channel and around several islands in the 
Great Sound. In such contests the time allowance is corrected at 
the finish. Special handicap races are also sailed, all classes of 
boats competing. There are several challenge cups, one of which 
was presented by the late Duke of Edinburgh, who succeeded his 
father as patron of the club, and another by Princess Louise, who 
visited Bermuda in 1883. These two trophies are sailed for an- 
nually. The present royal patron of the club is the Prince of 
Wales, who commanded a ship-of-war on the North Atlantic Sta- 
tion in 1901, and succeeded his uncle, the Duke of Edinburgh, in 
this capacity. 

Interest in yacht racing in Bermuda was at one time universal, 
but it has waned during the last decade, partly because of the 
passing of the old type of Bermuda boat, and partly because of 
the counter attractions of horse-racing and cricket. However, the 
ocean race last year gave a marked stimulus to yachting in the 
islands, and Bermuda will be well represented in the coming con- 


breezes and another for heavy winds. Each suit has its own set 
of spars, including a mast, and the weather-wise dinghy skipper 
Should 
his reckoning be wrong, the choice of two evils may fall upon 
him. He may either be capsized or his boat may be hopelessly 
beaten. All dinghies carry a coil of rope attached to a buoy, 
which rises to the surface when the boat sinks. It is, therefore, 
a simple matter to haul a boat up and spread dry canvas in time 
for the next event. The writer has seen this done frequently. 

As a rule, the dinghy’s crew consists of four men and a boy, 
the latter to sit in the bottom and bail continually. He works as 
hard as any of his fellows, for in a stiff puff, with the backs of 
the men on the windward gunwale sweeping the water, the lee 
gunwale is actually awash, the foam tickling the bare feet of 
One word for the “connor,” the man who handles 
From his seat just abaft the 
as it were, 
An experienced 


rigs his boats according to his own estimate of the breeze. 


the crew. 


the jib sheets and sails the boat. 
mast he watches his opponents, “smells the breeze,” 
and takes advantage of every vagrant puff. 
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“connor” can sail a dinghy 
with the jib, and disregard the 
tiller, if he wants to show off. 
Last year the American 
yachtsmen spoke favorably of 
the “leg of mutton” mainsail, 
which is the distinctive mark 
of the genuine Bermuda yacht 
or dinghy. When seen in these 
waters it will doubtless provoke 
comment. For Bermuda, where 
yachting is carried on through- 
out the year; it is, without ques- 
tion, the most serviceable type 
of sail. Squalls come suddenly 
in that climate, but with the tri- 
angle flying there is no breadth 
of heavy canvas aloft to hold 
the wind and bear down the 


READY FOR THE 


boat. She recovers quickly and rides at ease while sailing close 
Any one who has watched a 
Bermuda pilot handling his craft in ail weathers will understand 
why he is a firm believer in the leg of mutton mainsail. 
stand toward a shore or wharf or vessel until the last moment, 
clearing the obstruction by the narrowest margin when the tiller 
The absence of a strong tide is, of course, a 
decided help, and rarely does the boat get into difficulties. It 
remains to be seen how the Bermuda rig will stand the test of an 
ocean race, but if we may judge by the native pilot boats, it should 


under the impetus of the breeze. 


is put hard-a-lee. 


prove its worth. 


O there’ $ naught i in heaven Sede 
Never a love from the day of birth, 
That thrills as the love o’ sea! 
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The conditions for both Ber- 
muda races may be briefly sum- 
marized. The contest for the 

" ' Maier Cup will be sailed under 
the joint auspices of the Brook- 
lyn, the New Rochelle and the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Clubs. 
It is open to bona fide cruising 
sail craft up to go feet extreme 
length, and there will be no re- 
strictions as to the number or 
character of the crew. The 
time allowance will be 45 min- 
utes to the foot for the full 
course, the computation being 
based on the length of the boat 
over all. 

Full-decked, seaworthy mo- 
tor boats of not less than 39 


START—THE LEG OF MUTTON AND THE REGULAR MAINSAIL 
CON TRASTED., 


feet over all, and not more than 60 feet, may enter for the Bennett 
trophy, the management of the race being in the hands of the 
Motor Boat Club of America and the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. 
No boat will be allowed to start with less than five men on board, 
one of whom shall be a navigator, one a practical engineer, and at 
least half the crew must be amateurs. Rating will be calculated 
under the 1905 rules of the American Power Boat Association, ex- 
cept that the constant used in figuring the horse-power shall be 850 
instead of 750. ‘Time allowance will be figured at fifty per cent of 
the association’s table. The sailboats will start at 1o A. M., June 
5, and motor boats on June 8, at 3 P. M. 


Loure @ Sra 


By ELSIE CASSEIGNE KING 


He can 


“O ther Pees tr per 
Love of mother or child or wife, 
That calls as the love o' seats 











The Motor Boat Situation on Lake Michigan 


By COMMODORE THEODORE WIESE, of the Illinois Motor Boat Club 


HE motor boat situation on Lake Michigan? I am not a 
word artist capable of painting it in glowing colors; 
neither do I look at it through green goggles. I will 

just tell you how things look from the hurricane deck, viewed 
straight through the binoculars. 

Lake Michigan is 320 miles long and 80 miles wide. A dozen 
cities and half a hundred small towns dot the shore line. Chicago 
now has four motor boat clubs, three too many, and the fleets 
combined would tally 100 boats and about 175 members. Out- 
side of Chicago the motor boat clubs on Lake Michigan are as 
plentiful as snakes in Ireland. 

If a tug ran from Chicago, dropping into each port on the west 
shore and took in tow all the motor boats as it went along, the net 
result out of Waukegan, Kenosha and Racine would be a string 
of ten or eleven craft. Next comes Milwaukee, with a half million 
of population. Here we would naturally expect to find an active 
and prosperous motor boat club; but no, there are not over 
thirty-five boats. 

We steam northward, but it is hardly worth while to run into 
Port Washington, Sheboygan, Manitowoc or Kewanee. Motor 
boating at those ports is practically confined to commercial fish- 
ermen. 

Sturgeon Bay canal is 225 miles north of Chicago and con- 
nects Lake Michigan with Green Bay. The canal is ten miles 
long, and the little town of Sturgeon Bay lies on the Green Bay 
end. Here we would find a splendid little fleet of pleasure craft, 
and would have to charter an extra tug or end our tow. On the 
east shore the situation is radically different. Here is the country 
of summer girls, bathing beaches, pretty little lakes connecting 
with Lake Michigan by short canals and lined by hotels and cot- 
tages, the paradise of motor craft of every description. 

Black Lake, Macatawa, White Lake, Spring Lake, the St. Joe 
river at St. Joe, Saugatuck—beautiful places, and all within short 
cruising distance of each other and only six to twelve hours’ run 
from Chicago, but there is not a single club; every one goes it 
alone. There is no reason why there should not be a chain of 
motor boat clubs all around the lake, all joined by bond of asso- 
ciation and with a common interest. This will come to pass be- 
fore many years. i 

Lake Michigan is truly a magnificent expanse of water for 
the motor enthusiast who owns a staunch cabin cruiser; a play- 
ground to be ventured upon with caution by the open boat and 
speed boat sailor. 

The old lake can pucker up some wrinkles on short notice to 
make your teeth chatter; therefore, the people of Chicago look 
on motor boating as a dangerous sport, requiring the same nerve 
and adventurous spirit as mountain climbing; the public ventures 
on the lake only in big excursion steamers. 

Chicago has a shore line of thirty-four miles, pierced in the 
center by Chicago harbor, to the north by Lincoln Park lagoon, 
and to the south by Jackson Park and South Chicago harbor. 

In our four motor boat clubs we have too much bickering, not 
enough club spirit and good-fellowship. The racing spirit is at a 
very low ebb, as the average club member just wants to dub 
around, go-as-you-please style. Club cruises are hard to organ- 
ize, each boat owner preferring to take out his own party, and 
very seldom do more than two agree on one destination. 

Father works all week up to Saturday noon and then runs 
over to the harbor, casts loose and sails away in a hurry wherever 
his fancy dictates. Sunday morning the club member runs up to 
the club house with his boat, stops a few minutes, then shoots 
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away with a merry party aboard, not waiting for any one els¢ 
who may be going the same way. Some take a run down the 
drainage canal, with its monotonous sameness of high clay banks ; 
others south to the Calumet river, with its ten or fifteen miles of 
attractive scenery, or north to Fort Sheridan, Winneka, Edg« 
water, or out into the lake. 

Occasionally on a Saturday afternoon one of the clubs will hold 
The prizes are small 
usually 


a race, in which a dozen or more boats enter 
cups or lamps, coils and other accessories. The course is 
ten miles, triangular, out into the lake around the Four Mile and 
Carter Harrison cribs ; 

We have had some very successful races across the lake to 
Michigan City. In 1905 the Chicago Power Boat Club pulled 
off the first Chicago-Mackinac long-distance race, 332 statute 
miles, for the Rudder Cup, with five boats starting, of which three 


sometimes along the shore to Evanston 


finished. 

The supreme need of the hour in motor boat racing on Lake 
Yes, more commercial spirit is what 
The manufacturers of boats 


Michigan is commercialism. 
we need to put life into the game- 
and engines in the West should wake up, put fast boats into the 
water and boom the sport by entering regattas and offering prizes 

The Corinthian spirit is fine in theory, but it should hold its 
own when mixed with the commercial element. If it can’t do that 
it is out of date. 

Take away all yachting prizes which were inspired by the ad 
vertising or commercial spirit in some degree, and how many 
Pick up a paper and see how much space is given 
to an automobile “hill-climbing contest.” There are columns of 
news about it. Commercialism is the lifé of that game. Now 
suppose all the automobile manufacturers should suddenly go into 


would be left? 


boat building; each concern would have one or more high-speed 
boats, the products of their best skill, and enter races. 

I read an account recently of the last Palm Beach regatta, 
written by Commodore Shaw, of the Columbia Yacht Club. My 
friend bewailed the spirit of commercialism which seemed to him 
to pervade the races down there. The hotels seemed to be giving 
all the big prize cups, and so on. Very sad, but without the 
interest of those big hotels there would have been no regatta. 

The Illinois Motor Boat Club, of Chicago, recently organized 
and composed entirely of owners, is working hard to get up 
a big regatta for Chicago, to be held June 15. All motor boat 
owners on Lake Michigan and tributary waters are invited. There 
will be races for all classes of boats. Here is a chance for boat 
and engine makers to make a regatta that will rival Palm Beach 
Let them enter their best productions in speed craft and con 
tribute some of the prizes. We have no liberal-spirited summer 
hotel managers in Chicago. 

The two rival boat shows held in Chicago the past winter will, 
no doubt, add many recruits to the sport. [ruitless effort was 
made during the show in March to form a Western Association 
of motor boat clubs. Apparently there are not enough clubs in 
the West as yet. One optimist dreamed that it would be fine to 
ask the yacht clubs to join this W. A. M. B. C. He was innocent 
of the fact that yachtsmen and motor boat men fraternize exactly 
as Irishmen and Orangemen do. 

It is regrettable that a more fraternal spirit does not prevail. 
Why not all be good fellows and get together? Furthermore, 
there would be more courtesy and good-fellowship if politicians 
were kept out of clubs. 

Here I will-pick up my megaphone, and, in farewell, shout: 

Corinthianism is Dead—Long Live Corinthianism! 
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TEMERAIRE—-SECOND IN RACE FOR PRINCE OF WALES CUP. 


The Race for the Canada’s Cup 


CANADIANS ARE MAKING STRENUOUS PREPARATIONS TO REGAIN THE PRIZE TAKEN 
FROM TOCRONTO LAST YEAR BY THE IROQUOIS OF THE ROCHESTER YACHT CLUB— 
NEW BOATS BUILDING—ENGLISH DESIGNERS HAVE ORDERED THREE CRAFT 


By C. H, J. SNIDER and ARTHUR RAY TUCKER 


Photographs by H. E. Muckle and others 


EXT in importance to the America’s Cup among yacht- 
N ing trophies comes the Canada’s Cup, for which the 
amateur sailors of the Great Lakes have been strug- 

gling for eleven years. 

This year it falls to the lot of the Rochester Yacht Club, on 
the American side of the lakes, to defend the cup, the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club, of Toronto, having challenged. The races are 
to be sailed in August off Charlotte harbor, the port of Rochester, 
on Lake Ontario. 

So far there have been five contests for the Canada’s Cup, and 
in all of these Rochester yachtsmen have played an important 
part. In 1896 a silver cup, to pass into the possession of the 
yacht winning an international race off Toledo, was offered by 
Toledo yachtsmen. Canada, of Toronto, won from the Vencedor, 
of Chicago. The owners of the cup, Messrs. George Gooder- 
ham, George H. Gooderham, S. F. McKinnon, Frank J. Phillips, 
J. H. Plummer, James Ross and Aemilius Jarvis, on January 16, 
1897, donated it, by deed of gift, to the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Ciub as trustee, as a perpetual international challenge cup for 
friendly competition between sailing craft representing the yacht 
clubs of the two countries bordering on the lakes. 

The coming contest will be the biggest battle of designers 
ever produced in any of the contests for this trophy. Fife, Mylne 
and Payne, on the one side; Herreshoff, with possible assistance 
from Gardner, on the other—that is the way the struggle is be- 
ginning to shape itself. And the event is intimately connected 
with the America’s Cup, for the showing of Fife, Mylne and Payne 
against Herreshoff will be an important factor with Sir Thomas 
Lipton. 

At first sight, it would appear that the advantage lay with the 
challengers, the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto. They 
are securing three boats from the best British designer. The 
boat selected for the cup will be the winner in a most elaborate 


On the other hand, the Rochester Yacht Club 1s 
Gard- 


series of trials. 
understood to have staked all on one boat by Herreshoff. 
ner furnished a design for one, and it was much liked; but when 
only one boat was to be built the reputation of Nat Herreshoff, 
the wizard of Bristol, was a predominating feature, and Gardner’s 
design was held in abeyance—a sort of last cartridge, to be used 
in emergency, 

The Rochester people are building on the syndicate plan, with 
a large number of subscribers for various amounts. It is under- 
stood that into their one, Herreshoff boat will be put everything 
that money can buy, so long as it produces speed. Herreshoff 
himself is credited with a personal enthusiasm to meet Fife and 
the best British designers—and beat them—on fresh water and in 
the smaller classes, as he has done on salt water in the larger 
classes. Rochester people count on his personal superintendence 
of the designing and construction, followed up by his presence at 
the trials and at the race. 

The Toronto boats are these : 

Temeraire II., designed by Fife for Vice-Commodore Frederic 
Nicholls, framed in Scotland, and to be put together at Oakville, 
Ont. 

Cawthra Mulock’s boat, designed by Payne, Jr., and being 
built and completely equipped at Southampton, England, by Sum- 
merhayes & Payne. She will be brought to Canada by steamship. 

W. G. Gooderham’s boat, designed and built by Mylne in 
Glasgow, to be shipped by steamer in May. 

The boat that Mr. Frederic Nicholls will enter for the cup 
contest comes nearer being Canadian than the others mentioned 
which are being built in England and Scotland, respectively, and 
will be completed to the last ropeyarn in the old country. The 
Nicholls boat, on the other hand, is being framed up in the world- 
famous yards of her designer, Will Fife, at Fairlie, Scotland. 
Her frames, her keel and principal timbers will be sent over here 
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in packing cases and “set up” at Oakville by that well-known 
Canada’s Cup builder, Captain James Andrews. He will also 
plank her, finish her completely, and fit her for racing. 
as yet, all that has reached 
Captain Andrews is the de- 
sign for the lead ballast for 
the new boat, and he is now 
getting ready for its cast- 
ing. The framework from 
Fairlie is expected soon, and 
it is expected that the flyer’s 
keel will be laid—in Canada— 
in about a month. 

Another Canadian touch 
about this boat will be that 
she will be planked with na- 
tive Her framework 
will be nominally old country 
oak, although it may be Cana- 


But, 


woo l P 


TEMERAIRE, R. C. Y. C. (IST), 
(2D), BEAVER (IN 
TORONTO BAY. 


ZORAYA, R. C. Y. C 
REAR )—TRIAL RACES, 


dian without our knowing it, 
for much “best English oak” 
is Canadian grown; but her 
planking will be out-and-out 
Canadian, Douglas fir. The 
other boats are to be planked 
with two thicknesses of ma- 
hogany. Temeraire II., as it 
is thought the new Nicholls 
boat will be called, will have 
double skins of fir above the 
waterline and single-skin 
planking below, the planking 
being of the same thickness, 
three - quarters of an inch 
throughout. Particulars regarding any of these boats are not 
plentiful. It is known that they will be lightly constructed. 
Three-quarter-inch mahogany planking in double-skin fashion is 
spoken of for two of them. Herreshoff is known to insist also on 


STRATHCONA, R. C. Y. C 


line. The new Mylne boat 
NAOMI, R. C. Y. C. will go very little, if anything, 
, OFF CHARLOTTE, AT CANADA’S CUP RACES, 1905. over 9 feet. Her — section 
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lightness as an essential to success, and he has given the Rochester 
yachtsmen very definite information on that point. 





















Cc. 


The Gooderham boat will be approximately 31 feet on the 
waterline and just under 50 
feet over all. Her 
will be 1255 square feet. 


sail area 

In 
her construction Mylne shows 
some departures from Zoraya, 
the boat that introduced him 
on this side of the water, that 
showed more speed in 1906, 
after she had come together 
enough to reduce her beam by 
2 inches, than she did 
she fitted her designer's fig 
ures exactly. Last season she 


when 


made a wonderful record, 
ning out of thirteen 
races she sailed at home, tak 


win 
eleven 





BEAVER, R. C. Y. C. GENESEE, CHI- 


CAGO Y. C., WON THE CANADA’S CUP 
FROM BEAVER IN I890 
ing the Vice - Commodore's 


Gold Cup, the season’s aver 
age Silver Cup, and easily car 
rying off the Fisher Cup when 
Mylne’s 
latest output shows, of course, 


she went abroad. 
the influence of the universal 
rule. Zoraya’s originally pub 
lished beam dimensions were 
g feet 11 inches on deck, and 
9 feet 6 inches on the water- 


shows perhaps a trifle more of 
the V than Zoraya, but the hollow of the garboards is still quite 
pronounced. The section of the ballast shows a greater contrast, 
her lead being very broad at the base and perfectly flat across the 
bottom, bringing the center of gravity down as far as possible. 
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Zoraya’s lead was rounded off at the bottom, and had its greatest 
width where it touched the wood of the keel. 

In her forward profile the Gooderham boat resembles Zoraya 
very closely. It is in the after overhang that a difference is shown, 
the counter being carried out further. Zoraya is particularly 
short in this regard, and in a big sea has proved rather wet. 
Longer overhangs to lift her in a seaway would seem to be an im- 
provement. 

In sail plan the most radical departure from Zoraya is shown, 
for to Zoraya’s 1500 square feet the Gooderham beat has only 
1255. The cut is much the same. Altogether, Mylne’s boat does 
not look any faster than Zoraya—perhaps not so fast—although, 
of course, Zoraya is the bigger boat. She measures 33 feet under 
the new rule, or very near it, and these new boats are 27-footers. 

Less is known about young Payne’s product. The late A. E. 
Payne was a favorite designer with Canadians, his work in Beaver, 
the Canada’s Cup defender of 1899, and Gloria, the winner of the 
Coup de France, and later the fastest cutter that ever sailed Lake 
Ontario, and, last of all, in Strathcona, the cup defender of 1903, 
being very much admired. And yet, though Beaver and Strath- 
cona were good boats in every sense, they were not fast enough 
to save the Canada’s Cup. Gloria, of course, was a wonder, and 
when Mr. H. C. McLeod, her Toronto owner, had sailed her 
awhile after bringing her from England, he offered a pair of 
marine glasses to the owner of any yacht who would leave To- 
ronto with the Gloria, round Niagara bellbuoy, and return to port 
within an hour of Gloria’s arrival—a pretty good handicap for a 
58-mile sail. He no longer has the Gloria, but he still has the 
marine glasses. That boat was the fastest craft on fresh water, 
but she never got a chance to race, as she didn’t comply with the 
lake scantling table. Although she was strong enough to cross 
the Atlantic under sail, she was barred out by rules calling for the 
heavy construction necessary in the use of native materials, al- 
though unnecessary with the mahogany and bronze which made 
Gloria extremely fast and extremely expensive. 

So much for the elder Payne and his work. The son has a 
chance in the Mulock boat to do his best, for the scantling restric- 
tions are not as they were, and there is no limit for him, so far as 
spending money goes. This chance is one he has coveted, for he 
spent two months of last season in America, looking over the six- 
teen 27-footers that were then being built under the Universal 
Rule for the President’s Cup, and then he came to Aemilius 
Jarvis, the famous Canadian yachtsman. 

“Get me an order for a boat,” he said. 

“Send us your design and I can get you a syndicate,” was Mr. 
Jarvis’s answer. 

The design came. Mr. Jarvis saw Mr. Cawthra Mulock. 
The next move was a cable to Payne: ‘Go ahead.” 

Since then the builder has been going ahead. And, to speed 
him, he has now first-hand information at his elbow, for Mr. 
Jarvis followed up his cablegram personally, and is now in Eng- 
land. His presence should be of especial advantage to the young 
designer, for he himself is an expert, and no one knows local con- 
ditions better than he. That he will sail the Mulock boat is gen- 
erally accepted as a certainty. 

Mr. E. K. M. Wedd, the only man to share with Jarvis the 
honor of having been skipper of a Canadian challenger—he sailed 
Temeraire in 1905—is also across the water. He will sail the sec- 
ond Temeraire. 

With all his observation of local conditions, the great Fife is 
hard to budge from the tradition of the elders. 

“You never have any wind here, anyway,” he told Wedd when 
they were talking about reefing the Temeraire before one of her 
victories—and they didn’t reef her, and she carried sail better than 
her opponent, with two tucks in, for she is a horse in heavy 
weather. 

And yet, when he was asked for a new sail plan for Temeraire, 
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he sent out one with the center of effort further forward, but 
just as low down as ever—no approach to the lofty, narrow-based 


pyramid that was proving so helpful to Zoraya. That his latest 
boat will have a sail plan for light winds and moderate breezes 
is, however, likely, as Wedd will be in a position to insist at first 
hand on such provision. She may also show a variation of the 
jib and mainsail rig that has been common in Canada’s Cup 
boats. Fife rather likes divided headsails, and Wedd is fond 
of them. They tried them in Temeraire in her second season, 
without improving her speed, however; but the new boat may do 
better with them. 

This new rule puts a heavy tax on sail area, and that is a 
point where the conservatism of British designers and the absence 
of weight in lake breezes rather combine against speed in Cana- 
dian challengers. We have had only one really tender boat, and 
that was Invader. She would not stand hard driving. Zoraya, 
which is considered a light weather craft at home, was able to 
defeat Iroquois easily in a stiff, wholesail breeze at Charlotte. 

sut above all, this universal rule is not conducive to economy 
in the sport. The time when Canadians could build an Amer- 
ica’s Cup challenger for $2,100—Atlanta’s figures—is only twenty- 
six years away, but it is gone forever apparently. Frederic 
Nicholls, Cawthra Mulock and W. G. Gooderham are wealthy 
men, and it is to such men that the country now has to look for its 
international boat racing. 

In all the history of the Canada’s Cup the trophy has _ been 
defended successfully but once. This was in 1905, when Iroquois 
defeated Temeraire. Toronto was the challenger then, and the 
defeat only stirred up the Canadians to greater activity. They 
challenged within a few weeks after the race in 1905, and for 
several months insisted on a race in 1906. Rochester was un- 
able to stand the strain of two international events in two years, 
so had the race deferred for twelve months. 

After Canada had won in, 1896, the Chicago Yacht Club was 
the first to challenge. Rochester sent Genesee West to compete 
in the trials, and that boat was chosen to bear the Chicago Club’s 
flag. The series was sailed off Toronto, in August, 1899. Gene- 
see won three straight races from Beaver. She was a center- 
board yacht, designed and built by C. C. Hanley, of Quincy Point, 
Mass., and C. G. Davis was her skipper. Beaver was designed 
by A. E. Payne, of Southampton, England, and was sailed by 
7Emilius Jarvis. 

In the second contest Invader, of Toronto, came across and 
defeated Cadillac, of Detroit. Crowinshield, Davis & Jones de- 
signed Cadillac, and William Hale Thompson sailed her. In- 
vader was the creation of Sibbick, of Cowes, and Jarvis sailed 
her. Invader won three straight races. This was in 1901. 

Rochester sent the Gardner boat, Irondequoit, to Toronto in 
1903 to meet Strathcona, with Jarvis as skipper. The defender 
won the first two races, and the Canadians were jubilant. Then 
Arthur Hannan, of New York, replaced James Barr as skipper. 
and the Rochester boat took three straight, securing the cup for 
the Rochester Yacht Club. 

Up to this time the racers had been 44-footers, but the yachts- 
men reached the conclusion that the craft were too large and ex- 
pensive, and it was agreed in the fall of 1904 that in the next race 
the boats should not exceed 30 feet on the load-waterline. 

The result of this change was that in 1905 three boats were 
built on each side of the lakes, Temeraire being selected finally by 
the Canadians as the challenger, and Iroquois as the defender by 
the Americans. For the first time in the history of the cup the 
challenger was unable to win. The honor of handling the suc- 
cessful defender belonged to L. G. Mabbett, a Rochester skipper. 

The conditions for the race this year provide that the com- 
peting yachts shall be in class P, and under the 27-foot rating 
class, according to the new measurement rules, which provide a 
yacht practically as large as the old 30-foot class. 








The Edna’s Last Run 


By T. 
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Continued.—Chapter V 11. 

VEN in our happiest moments there are times when we 
think of the ending of all earthly pleasures. We know 
that nothing lasts. We were serenely happy in our little 

ship, spending our days in perfect health and sunshine. 
meannesses of the poor, struggling human in the city saddened 
us, but we forgot. The only shadow hanging over the little ship 
was that of the changing season, telling us that all of the butterfly 
life must pass away and the fierce storms of winter take place. 
The struggle for a livelihood must also be made and continued ; 
pleasure cruising could not go on indefinitely. We had cruised 
before for a year in a larger vessel, and we knew that our time 
was short. 

Owing to the lateness of some important business we held on 
to our mooring longer even than we intended, and the cold winds 
of November were upon us before we realized that we must hurry 
South, nor stop to make the necessary changes in the vessel’s rig 
to fit her for going to sea in the winter time. 

Having. been offered a fair price for our craft and practically 
closing the bargain, we hesitated to change the rig for the out- 
side work ahead, as we had made arrangements to make the cruise 
in a larger and better fitted sea craft. But owing to some mis- 
fortune in business the trade could not be effected, and we found 
that we must either start at once or haul out for the winter, as the 
ice was forming on deck at night and the wind was getting bitter. 

We left it to debate over one night, and then decided to risk 
the voyage and trust to luck, hoping that we would not put the 
little ship to the severest test. Her steering gear, while good, was 
not fitted for the heavy strain of outside work and her forward 
rig was faulty. However, we had been up and down the beach 
between the Florida Reef and New York often enough to know 
just what to expect and take chances on. 

We started off on a wild morning with the wind blowing 55 
miles an hour, and, under a close reefed mainsail and fore staysail, 
we tore down the Sound toward New York. 
were double reefed, and the spray which flew over us froze in the 
shade, showing that the wind had the true winter nip to it. The 
fire below kept the cabin warm and comfortable, but as we were 
only two men on deck, we had to remain out all day and suffer. 
In the afternoon we anchored off College Point and waited for a 
tug to tow us through Hell Gate. We had not long to wait. A 
large tug looking for a tow soon made us out and stood across. 

Among the river men there is no set of prices for towing. 
They get what they can, and always start out with a hopeful story 
of disaster to follow if you do not immediately accept their serv- 
ices. The tug finally came within hailing distance, but we took 
no notice. Her captain hailed us: 

“Goin’ through this morning? 
line,” he said in a voice of authority. 

We heeded not at all, but appeared to be busy with something 
on deck. 

“You can’t lay the’r,” he shouted. “It’s goin’ to blow great 
guns, and you'll go ashore—lose your boat certain,” he yelled. 
“Pass your line and let’s get away.” 

“What will you tow us through for?” I asked unconcernedly. 

“Fifteen dollars—ought to charge twenty, but I'll take you in 
for fifteen if you pass your line at once.” 

“Don’t think I'll go just yet,” I said; “I'll wait till some one 
comes along who will do it a little better.” 


The petty 


Large schooners 


I'll take you; give me your 
3 bad , 


His answer was a vicious pull at his engine signal, and the 
steamer went off. 

In five minutes she circled and came up astern 
here all 


can't wait 


“L’ve got to make 


“Come, now, Cap., give us your line—we 
day,” he cried from the pilot house window. 
a living, and I'll do it for ten dollars 

“We don't got so 
Swedish hand, grinning at him. 

“What is that 
man. 

“Either,” 

“Well, you are a cheap one and that’s a fact,” bellowed the trate 
fellow, pulling his jingle bell for full speed. He 


quick.” 


much money,” cried Anton, our new 


a yacht or fishing boat?” sneered the tug boat 


| answered 


steamed away 
and was gone half an hour. Then we saw him coming across the 
river and he had nothing behind him 
for towing. 

“Say, Cap., 


It was a bad and bitter day 
Coming close to us he began again 
‘ll take you through for five dollars—give us 
your line and don’t keep us waiting all the morning. Come, now, 
be decent with it.” 

“Four dollars is all I'll go for a tow 
quietly. 


this morning,” | said 


“Give us your line,” he roared angrily, and, starting ahead, 
he came alongside. 


Having nothing less than a five-dollar bill, I gave it to 


_ 


Anton 
to pass aboard and get the change. The fellow no sooner grabbed 
it than he put it in his pocket and bawled for the line again, saying 
he had no change 

But Anton would not be done so easily. He insisted on hav 
ing the dollar returned, and the fellow finally came back, 


with much profanity, refused to give it up. 


and, 
I passed the end of 
the line, and as the tug came alongside the captain came aft and 
attempted to explain how he had no change and that he would not 
wait any longer. There was a heavy sea running, 
chafed against our side. As 
he slipped, and the whole 


and his tug 
he put his foot out to fend her off 
weight of the vessel crushed against his 
It was a hard pinch, but it did not break the bone. He fell 
on deck with a yell and rolled over. Hastily getting him some 
liniment, we stood him upon his feet again, and, heaving the an 
chor up, let him go ahead. He limped painfully back to the pilot 
house, and we were soon going through the dangerous strip of 


leg. 


water which is so annoying to small sailing vessels 
“We don’t got de dollar back,” said 

don’t got no right to keep our dollar.” 
“He’s earned it hard enough,” I said; “let him have it.” 


Anton, grievously; “he 


We went rapidly through into East River and soon passed un 
der the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Governor's Island several steamers crowded up the channel. Our 
tugboat saw his chance for getting even, and shot ahead full 
speed across their wakes, sending us plunging into their wash and 
throwing the spray all over us as we dashed through. It was bit 
ter cold and the water was most unpleasant. Then he let go our 
hawser before we could get the mainsail half up, and we had a 
few minutes of nasty work before standing away for the lower 
bay. We ran quickly down, however, without further disagree- 
able incident and anchored off Bath Beach, intending to make our 
start for the open sea the next morning. Several things were 
necessary to do before going out, and the wind promised to hold 
fair. But there were delays about the departure, so it was on the 
evening of the 4th of November that we were ready to get to sea. 


As we drew near the open water at 
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EDNA TOWING THROUGH THE 


The sky became overcast before we reached Sandy Hook. 
The glass fell, and the sea began running heavily from the south- 
ward, telling plainly what was coming. A large five-masted 
schooner anchored near Long Branch put her canvas up and went 
out, evidently knowing that there was going to be a fracas before 
dark, in which she would need sea room. 

Far away to the eastward a dull bank settled upon the water, 
and the sky took on that distant, hazy look which means nothing 
good in the winter months. The wind came in heavy squalls 
from the southwest, causing us to put two reefs in the mainsail. 
Edna would lay down until her deck was awash, and between the 
puffs she would hardly hold steering way. By five in the evening 
we were well down the beach past Long Branch, shaping our 
course for the Delaware Capes. Then the wind fell and a black 
squall began to form in the northwest. As we lost our headway 
I called a council. 

“Tt is going to blow great guns,” | said, “and it is for us to get 
to sea and run it out or put back. It will be cold as blazes, and I, 
for one, vote to run her back and wait for a better chance, as there 
are only two of us seamen, and we will have to be on deck and 
wet through for several days.” 

As I finished speaking a tremendous sea rose ahead, and the 
little ship started up its slope. It was so steep that the glasses, 
fast in a rack, were actually thrown out of it. The vessel almost 
stood on end, and we saw that we were to have plenty of motion 
if we kept on. 

My wife wanted to get to sea and away, for the season was 
late and it was time we should be on the waters off the Florida 
Reef. I finally decided not to run her, and threw about for the 
thresh back to harbor. 


DELAWARE AND RARITAN CANAL, 


Within ten minutes the storm broke. It blew a howling gale 
from the northwest, and the seas of the lower bay flew over us in 
clouds as we tore our way toward the Lightship, which we could 
just make out about ten miles away before it was time to put up 
the running lights. The wind was very cold, and it forced the 
little ship over until her deck was awash. But we could not stop 
now to shorten sail. However, she ploughed her way to wind- 
ward through a storm of freezing water and spray, and everything 
movable went by the board. My wife had the best of it below 
near the fire, and Anton gazed longingly at the light from the 
cuddy shining up the companionway. 

Finally the lights of Coney Island showed above the horizon, 
and we knew we were making fast time. The mainsail was almost 
new and stood the strain finely. The deep, heavy keel held us to 
the wind in a manner to win the heart of a sailor until the boat 
drove up under the lee of the Island before nine o’clock that night, 
and in another half hour rounded the Light and stood into the 
smoother water of the bay. We lost no time in making for the 
anchorage off Bath Beach, and by ten o’clock were sitting around 
our fire again, smoking pipes and getting numbed fingers thawed 
out, while Edna jumped and plunged at the end of twenty fathoms 
of good chain. 

“T reckon it was the most sensible thing to do, after all,” said 
my wife. “It would have been a wild night off shore for you two 
poor fellows.” 

“This suits me very well,” I answered, emptying a cup of 
steaming coffee ; “I believe I will be all the better for a night in.” 
And Anton grinned assent. 

“We don’t got no cargo dat will spoil,” said he, wisely. 


“At least a little heat will not hurt it any,” I said. “Plenty of 
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good warm blankets to-night and a smile for the poor fellows 
who have a watch to stand.” 

We turned in and rested splendidly, in spite of the plunging 
and rolling. In the morning it was a bleak and howling blizzard, 
the lower bay a stretch of white, and everything afloat that could 
make a harbor was snug and sheltered. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

For two-days we lay there in that nor’wester, when finally, 
seeing that it was going to get colder, we started out. The wind 
was not very heavy now, and we stood across the bay under all 
sail, laying our course once more for Sandy Hook. About mid- 
way over we suddenly brought up solidly in mid-channel. There 
was a crash below, and the Edna lifted a fuil foot in the air. She 
was moving fast under the press of canvas, and for a moment I 
was dumbfounded. I knew there was 50 feet of water under her, 
and wondered what had happened. Then a dark shadow loomed 
deep under her stern, and as she went ahead I could distinctly 
make out planks of wood. We had run over a wreck, a large 
scow having foundered in the storm and drifted somehow right 
into the channel. We went on down the bay, debating the best 
thing to do, and, as no water came in, we decided to keep on, 
but try the inside route through the canal. We had heard that 
day that the canal was open for the first time that season. It 
seemed best to try it rather than run agains fate, or luck, outside. 
We held on and ran into Raritan Bay, and then up the river to the 
canal at New Brunswick. 

The sunshine was warm, and we took many photographs of 
the stretches of canal, some of them showing beautiful views of 
forest and farm land. That evening we tied up to the shore and 
took a walk along the bank for some distance. The weather still 
remained fine, and we bemoaned our fate at being in the “raging 
canal” when we should have been to sea making the most of it. 
It worried us so much that we determined to run all night and get 
through. Hitching up the span of mules on the tow path after 
dark, we went along as before until we came to a place where we 
were to pass the Baltimore steamer. 
to one side and grounded on a hard clay bottom, from which the 
mules could not budge us. 
pass it across the canal to the railroad track, and then, by dint of 
heavy heaving, aided by the mules, we finally got the boat 
afloat again. The next day we made Trenton at a little before 
noon, but owing to the railroad crossing the canal at this point we 
were kept waiting four hours before they would open the draw ; 
but by night we made Bordentown, the Delaware entrance of the 
canal, and tied up until daylight, when we entered the Delaware 
River, and were off, under full sail, with a fine wind from the west. 

At five o’clock on Monday, at Wilmington, Del., we caught the 
line from a rattle-trap of a tug, whose engine had missed the scrap- 
heap, and started on our way South via the Chesapeake and Dela- 


Here we were forced over 


It became necessary to get out a line, 


ware canal. 
have stood the wash of a river steamer, but in the waters of the 
canal she hung together nobly, being patched with scraps of gal- 
vanized iron and lashed together with line, her stern hanging on by 
the aid of some straps. She picked up a string of barges, and, 
in spite of the wind, which now blew heavily from the north, she 
towed the whole outfit through the canal before dinner time. 

We locked down that afternoon, and were at last in the upper 
part of Elk River, the most navigable tributary of Chesapeake 
Bay. In the morning we stood down along the eastern shore, the 
wind shifting to the southward and eastward and blowing in hard 
squalls. It soon made it a dead beat to windward, and we stood off 
and on until Turkey Point was left far astern, stopping along the 
way at several villages, or landings at the months of rivers, to get 
fresh water. 

That evening a heavy bank grew in the northwest, and as the 
little harbor we had made for the night opened in that direction 


The tug was falling to pieces, and she would not 
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with no water at the lower end of it, we dropped the ship back as 
far as possible and let go the heavy anchor to hold her in case a 
shift came before morning. By eight bells it was so dark that 
we could not see the shore twenty fathoms distant. A single 
light upon a landing about a mile away was the only sign of human 
life in the vicinity. The air’became colder and a sudden puff came 
from the northward. A faint streak showed in the sky, and in 
ten minutes we were riding out a northwester, with a heavy sea 
running into the cove. The boat had only a foot of water under 
her, but the bottom was-soft, and she struck so lightly that we 
hardly noticed it. As the tide rose she swung into 10 feet or more, 
and we settled ourselves for a winter’s evening. 

It was those comfortable winter evenings that attached us so 
strongly to our little ship. She was very comfortable when lying 
head on to a heavy gale, rising and falling easily with a graceful 
motion, for in spite of her depth she was very wide and staunch 
She would ride as steadily as a flat-floored boat, and it was only 
when the tide set under her, pressing upon the deep keel and 
throwing her broadside to the wind and sea, that she would show 
the jerking motion due to heavy outside ballast. There was not a 
creak or groan in her timbers. We never had to pump her out 
except after pouring water in to clean her, for she would not leak 
a cupful after a whole day’s thresh to windward against a heavy 
sea under all sail 

With the lamps burning brightly, the cabin of Edna was a 
homelike place, very domestic, defining very nearly the individ 
uality of the owners. The little ship would do almost anything 
we wished; she was easy to handle, and had never refused stays 


in any kind of sea. Anton adored her, and spent much time talk 
il 
not to quite understand, and that was her unvarying bad luck 


She 


g about her evident fine qualities. Only one thing we seemed 


was an unlucky boat, and we were just beginning to get the 
feeling of suspicion which affects all seamen, when a ship is in 
variably unlucky. 

The morning dawned with the wind singing a dreary song 
through the taut rigging. The running gear was frozen solid, 
but we turned out early, and, in spite of the cold, soon had things 
moving. The mainsail was hoisted whole, in spite of the wind, 
which still blew half a gale, and we prepared for a run before it 
to the southward. With little room to break clear, we stood away 
on the port tack, and, throwing about, tried to lay clear of the 
point and get to sea, or rather into the wild and white waters of 
the Chesapeake Bay. We brought up, however, so solidly upon a 
clay bank that we forced to get the into 
the small boat and take it twenty fathoms to windward and spend 
an hour or two heaving chain, the bitter wind upen our wet fingers 


causing some adverse comment upon the value of deep keels when 


were heavy anchor 


But our head sails cracked so loudly in the 
wind that these pessimistic remarks were lost. After hard work, 
we managed, by the aid of the mainsail, which laid her over until 
her deck was under water, to get her started again. We now 
drove her out desperately, and by nine o’clock had her running off 
a point free into the Chesapeake, with the mainsail pulling in a 
reached 
was abeam, 


used in soundings. 


manner that threatened to break something before we 
Baltimore. We carried it on until Island 
when, the squalls coming heavier and the sea rising in the longer 


Pr ” le’s 


sweep, we took a double reef. 

When abreast of the lower end of Poole’s Island we began to 
feel the sea heavily. It was white all across the bay, and the long 
distance to land gave it a chance to get a high and bold front. It 
struck us solidly now and then, and, whirling into storms of icy 
spray, soaked us about the collars of our oilskins and made it any- 
thing but comfortable: 

Abreast of Baltimore harbor the blow took on fresh energy 
We hauled up for Sandy Point and 
But the boat 


and the sea became worse. 
took the weight of it fairly on our starboard beam. 


(Continued on page 320.) 











LOOK. 


AS REGARDS STYLE, WE ARE STILL IN A CHAOTIC CONDITION—THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
CORNELL STROKE—ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CREWS COMPARED—WESTERN ROWING. 


Photographs by J. 


GROUP of newspaper men were gathered around Charles 
Courtney, the Cornell rowing coach, at the Cornell boat 
house, at Poughkeepsie, last June, a few days previous to 

the Intercollegiate races, and all were seeking to learn the secret 
of Cornell’s success in rowing. One of them remarked that 
Coach Ten Eyck, of the Syracuse crews, had told him that he 
believed Syracuse had a splendid chance to win the Varsity race, 
because his men could row his stroke as well as the winning 
eight of 1go4 had, and because there was no question but a higher 
stroke was faster than the slower pace of Cornell. Courtney 
said that he would let the outcome answer the question. On the 
following Saturday Cornell won by a good three lengths, and 
Syracuse obtained third place. 

It is just this unsettled condition in American rowing, be it 
college or club, that proves we are still in a chaotic condition. 
Styles have been developed that were most efficient, but upon 
their try-outs abfoad, against conditions unequal in every re- 
spect, and always favoring the British, they have failed. It is 
most natural that we, who strive too earnestly for victory in our 
play, should have, from time to time, amalgamated these English 
ideas with our own; but it has always been done with calamitous 


P. Troy and the Curtiss Studio 


results. Courtney was one of the first to do this, and Cornell’s 
only series of defeats, within the past twelve years, was the conse 
quence. 

After experimenting with accelerated paces, 
swings, short slides and innumerable peculiarities of rigging, the 
American rowing and English 


tortuous body 
Cornell master recognized that 
rowing were matters of wide difference, each controlled by con 
ditions and customs peculiarly its own, and that American styles, 
the outcome of the experiences of over half a century, were best 
suited to our oarsmen. It took deep study by the Cornell tutor 
to produce his satisfactory stroke, one that combines a sane solu 
tion of the problems presented by slide, leg drive and body swing, 
But the entire credit 
other American 


and one that yields nothing to the British. 
does not belong to Mr. Courtney, for several 
coaches have worked along the same lines, yet none has acquired 
his degree of perfection. 

Whether Cornell’s eights of the past six years would have 
competed successfully with the Cambridge or Oxford eights, is a 
matter that could only have been settled by competition. In 
American waters I think they could have done so, in English 
waters they would have had a far harder task; but Mr. Courtney 
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THE AMERICAN ROWING ASSOCIATION REGATTA ON THE SCHUYLKILL. 


believes they would have won there. The long trip over, the 
complete change of climate, water and food, different waters to 
be rowed upon, and a long list of other hazards to be encountered 
in such a trip, must first be overcome, and as yet we have not done 
that. At home, the Cornell eights have proved supreme at four 
miles, though they are by no means perfect, for at the shorter 
distances, Syracuse, rowing another stroke, has several times sur 
passed them. 

The main difference between this Syracuse style and that of 
Cornell, the two opposites in our present day college rowing, is 
in the number of strokes to the minute. The Syracuse eights 
set a much faster pace, and, to do so, are forced to rush the slide 
between pulls just a trifle, which slightly retards the onward rush 
of the shell and more quickly tires the oarsmen. These two types 
have been in the ascendency in our rowing since its inception. 
It is the old argument of the higher the stroke to the minute, the 
faster the crew, and American rowing is slowly coming around 
to the Courtney solution of it. One thing is certain, American 
rowing cannot progress by a hybrid Anglo-American style, and 
it is most unfortunate if Harvard, as reported, is trying out 


START OF THE ‘VARSITY EIGHTS AT POUGHKEEPSIE, 1go0 


foreign ideas as a result of their defeat in. England last summer. 
Much of the future good of rowing is dependent upon the 
adoption of a system that will be used by all. Only then will 


the best purpose of rowing be realized—the making of it into a 
sport which anyone who has learned can play at at all times. At 


present the man who has been in the college boat can rarely get 
much pleasure out of club rowing in his after years, so different 


are the styles in use. 

American college rowing is divided into two territories, the 
Eastern and the Western. The former includes the Poughkeepsie 
and New London groups, with little in common, and the United 
States Naval Academy, and the latter, the Pacific Slope colleges, 
The Poughkeepsie crews are those of Cornell, Pennsylvania, Co 
lumbia, Wisconsin, Georgetown and Syracuse, and the New Lon 
don group consists of Yale and Harvard. In the first set, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia organized the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association in 1898. Its policy has been to restrict the member 
ship to these three and so avoid an unwieldy organization which 
might retard the promotion of college rowing. The Yale-Harvard 
group has refrained from outside competition to a great extent, 
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laying all stress on its races, at New London, each spring, though 
Harvard meets Cornell and Columbia in Varsity eights this month, 
and both race with Annapolis. The Pacific group, composed of 
California, Leland Stanford and Washington Universities, has 
been active since 1903 in four-oared competition ; this year eight- 
oared racing has given the sport a new impetus. The United 
States Naval Academy belongs to neither of these groups, and her 
eights enjoy more competition than any others. 

Candidates for crew honors at a college must undergo a longer 
period of preparation after entering than any other athletes, be- 
cause of the absence of the sport in the preparatory schools. The 
early work, which consists principally of the teaching of the 
stroke, is done upon rowing machines, and the best that can be ac- 
complished here, during a period of three months, is to install 
the theory of rowing and to condition the men. Once upon the 
water, months are required before the pupil can apply this knowl- 
edge successfully, and the instructor must hit upon his final com- 
binations very early, so as to get the men together, rowing as one, 
which is the secret of success, whatever the style may be. 

One difference exists in college rowing, worthy of note, out- 
side of the styles. The Hudson fours row without coxswains, 
the shells being steered by the bow man, while the other groups 
carry coxswains. The former plan is a greater test in skill, for 
an expert is needed to master the steering, and, at the same time, 
pull his share. 

At Cornell another prosperous year seems likely. Coach 
Courtney has lost but three of his ’Varsity eight, including that 
wonderful stroke, Ed. Foote, and one of his ’Varsity four. He 
has left from last year’s squad Newman, bow; Stowell, 3; Dods, 
4; Gavette, 5; Cox, 6, and Taylor, coxswain, for the eight; and 
Welsh, bow; Gracy, 2, and Goodlier, stroke, for the four. The 
Freshmen left are: Vail, bow; Wurst, 2; Clark, 3; Simpson, 4; 
Conant, 5; Walder, 6; Brillen, 7; Weede, stroke, and Sloan, cox- 
3romley and Holt, of the ’Varsity, and Piollet, Hallberg 
The crews have 


swain. 
and McCollum, of the Freshmen, are substitutes. 
been at work since February. 

Pennsylvania is in rather doubtful condition for the coming 
season, as Coach Ward has lost five of last year’s ’Varsity and 
two of the four. Doering, 2; Dean, 3; Captain Emig, stroke, and 
Mills, coxswain, of the eight ; Townsend, 3, and Atkin, stroke, of 
the four; Shellers, bow ; Brown, 2; Breittinger, 3; Scott, 4; Hulin, 
5; Rogers, 6; Walton, 7, and Ballard, stroke, of the Freshmen, 
and Sauter, Freshmen substitute, is the list of the old material at 
work. The men went on the machines early in January. 

Syracuse, though lacking in ’Varsity material, retaining but 
three of the eight and its coxswain, should have a splendid crew, 
for Coach Ten Eyck will have, as his stroke, his son, James Ed- 
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ward Ten Eyck, Jr., a youngster who has grown up with his 
father’s ideas, and who stroked his class crew to victory last year. 
This winning was maliciously attacked at the time, and without 
foundation. The boy was badly off for several days previous to 
the race, under the care of two physicians, and he set the pace 
for the two miles without being able to put any strength on his 
oar, making the result the more remarkable. The story that he 
was reported ill to influence pool makers cannot be too rigorously 
denied. Andrews, 3; L. Rice, 5; Davis, 6, and Cornwall, cox- 
swain, from the ’Varsity, and Aimug, 2, and Spencer, stroke, from 
the four of last year, are back, and so are Banks, 2; Hemeway, 
3; Spencer, 5; Nelson, 6; Fisher, 7; Ten Eyck, stroke, and Cox- 
swain Ellis, from the Freshmen, and Dodge, Schiefer, Buts and 
Whitney, from the ’Varsity, and Cheyney, from the Freshmen 
“subs.” Work was started in January, though, at Syracuse, row- 
ing is kept up in a desultory way all winter long upon Lake Onon- 
daga. 

Wisconsin has obtained for coach Edward Hanlon Ten Eyck, 
the son of the Syracuse coach, and winner of the Diamond Sculls, 
at Henley, in 1897. He succeeds Andy O’Dea, an Australian, 
who resigned. The younger Ten Eyck should have an abundance 
of material to draw upon, as but two men of last year’s eight are 
missing. Wisconsin does not row a four. Johnson, 2; Wilder, 
3; Levisse, 4; Davis, 5; Hine, 6; Captain Lea, 7, and Burke, cox- 
swain, of the eight; Whorab, bow; Drew, 2; Hanson, 3; Stein 
berg, 4; Lonner, 5; Johnson, 6; Brumder, 7; Dinet, stroke, and 
Coxswain Bates, of the Freshmen, with ’Varsity substitutes Rich- 
ter and Walmsley, and Freshmen “‘subs.,” Nutter and Coleman, 
of last year’s squad, are the men after places in this year’s boat. 
Wisconsin has overcome her chief obstacle, lack of money for 
the support of the crews and the expense of sending them East. 
Alumni and undergraduates have responded generously to the 
appeal for funds. 

Columbia, after a disappointing season under the graduate 
tutelage system, has dispensed with her former famous stroke, J. 
T. Goodwin, who paced the Columbia crew that won the Visitor’s 
Cup at Henley in 1878, and secured James C. Rice, of Toronto, 
a professional, as coach. Another bad season seems to await them, 
for a change in systems generally results that way for a few 
years. Braun, bow; Roy, 2; Helmrich, 4; Captain Boyle, 6; G. 
M. McKenzie, stroke, and Dorsey, coxswain, of the eight; Per- 
rine, bow; Norris, 2, White, 3, and Taylor, stroke, of the four; 
Saurez, bow; Jardan, 2; McLean, 3; Spalding, 5; Gillies, 6; 
Cerussi, 7; J. C. McKenzie, Jr., stroke, and Durant, coxswain, 

(Continued on page 318.) 





SINGLE SCULL-——J. TEN EYCK, JR., WAITING FOR THE START—THE OARS REST 
ON STEEL OUTRIGGERS, MADE NECESSARY BY THE NARROW BUILD OF THE BOAT, 
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A Trip to Jamestown by the Inside Route 


HOSE planning to go to the Jamestown Ex- 
hibition in their own motor boats can 
anticipate one of the pleasantest experiences 
allotted to the hardy lover of cruising in waters 
offering a great variety of scenery and change. 
The inside route across the States of Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland offers a fair field for 
novel adventure, and it is so little known by ama- 
teur motorists that it is often overlooked by those 
desirous of taking a southern cruise. Even good 
sized -motor boats drawing 4 feet can make the 
inside passage without difficulty, but for the boats 
ranging from 18 to 25 feet in length and with a 
draft of not over 3 feet the trip is most delightful. 
The record of a trip made through the canals 
and waterways along the last season in 4 
20-foot motor boat will give others a fair idea of 
the things t That trip was made for 


coast 


o encounter. 


the purpose of motoring on the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays, but this summer additional im- 
petus will be given to the cruise by the attrac- 


tions at the Jamestown Exhibition 
Our boat had no cabin equipment, 
or protection other than that which one usually 


spray hood 



















By A. S, ATKINSON 
down the bay through the inside passage back 
of Staten Island. This route is probably well 
known to all motor boatmen about New York, 
but for those not acquainted with it I may 
say that the run through Kill von Kull and 
Arthur Kill is about 18 miles. The water is 


wide at all points and deep enough for good speed 
At South Amboy entered the Raritan 
River, which is not navigated very generally 
motor boats of its crooked 
treacherous Moreover, it 
to offer any great amount of attract 
but as it runs to New Brunswick and there 
Delaware and Raritan Canal, 
link in the chain of inland water 
Raritan River ranges from 6 to 15 
and from 100 to 400 feet width 
the embankments are covered with 
a few of and at tide the flats 
and bars are exposed. The channel is navigable 
at low tide, and consequently there likeli 
hood striking a snag when the low 
The channel is then made 
keep in it without difficulty 
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by blowing a horn or whistk The speed 
through the canal is limited to 4 miles pet 
hour, and as the total length of the water 
way is 44 miles, upward of ten hours must 
be allowed for going through. Sometimes the 


the locks were longer than seemed to be 
and when we finally emerged upon the 
River at Bordentown it was too late to 
further. Here was another good stop- 
ping place, and after securing for 
our boat we deserted it for the night to in 
hotel 
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Phe the 
and they are not always opened quickly to accom 
modate It well to try to navigate 
the canal at night, but if you do so a light must 
be carried on the bow. Toll is collected as you 
enter, and a bill given which 
carries you through 

he canal does ne 
but empties into a natural 

tack Creek, which has been dredged out 
the traffic of It 
length, and 
1 of both of 
narrow in places, 
shoals either side 
to 9 feet, and the 
through without grounding 
river is 300 feet wide, 
and in others it narrows to half this width. The 
Elk enters the Chesapeake at Turkey 
Point, and the total distance traversed on it 
is only 8 miles 

[hen one strikes the Chesapeake, and there is 
river and bay to almost any 
one hundred different points of interest 
From Turkey Point to Jamestown the distance is 
about 185 but, much depends upon the line 
of travel followed Che easiest to follow 
the shore and keep the landmarks in 
sight 
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of sandy beaches and wooded points for camps, 
and salt water coves and streams to navigate 
which will furnish abundant opportunities for 


gunning and fishing. The supplies of the bay are 
sufficient to banish ali fears of starvation. From 
oysters and clams to the best bluefish and weak 
fish, the amateur can select his daily bill of fare 
At no point is the traveler more than half a day’s 
run from towns and cities where supplies of fuel 


and provisions can be obtained in quantity. 








THE BARGAIN 


How to Buy a Yacht 


HUNTER IN YACHTS WILL FIND A CHEAP YACHT WITHOUT DIFFICULTY, BUT CHEAPNESS 


AND SEAWORTHINESS DO NOT ALWAYS GO HAND IN HAND—NEW PAINT SHOULD AWAKEN SUSPICION- 
GARBOARD AND RUDDER-POST THE TELL-TALE POINTS—THE USE OF A KNIFE 


T this time of the year lovers of the sea are 

considering plans for the coming season, and 

if they are not fortunate enough to possess boats 

or have not ordered them to be built are looking 
about with the idea of purchasing. 

Buying a yacht is no easy task, as many things 
have to be taken into consideration, and two of the 
chief factors are the cost of the yacht and the cost 
of maintenance. There are many who go about 
looking for bargains, but bargains in yachts are 
just as hard to find as in other things, and if one 
wants a good vessel he must expect to pay a fair 
price for it. Sometimes, however, one is fortunate 
enough to find some one in a hurry to dispose of a 
yacht, and who, to get it off his hands, is willing 
to let it go at almost any price, but such bargains 
should be examined with care before they are 
taken up. 

A boat that is sound and seaworthy, whether 
sailing craft, steamer or power boat, will ordinarily 
bring from 75 to 80 per cent of her original cost 
if only one or two years old. It has been said by 
some that a yacht depreciates in value at least 25 
per cent as soon as she is launched, but this is not 
so with a boat that is staunch and able. Many 
men in building are in the habit of charging almost 
everything to the yacht account as soon as the 
order for the vessel is placed. They will hire the 
captain weeks before he is required,.and let him 
watch the building of the vessel procéed. They 
will make many trips to the yard themselves, and 
always take with them some friends, and these 
expenses are charged to the yacht account. They 
have a formal launching and give a luncheon to a 
large party, and this, too, is charged to the boat’s 
expense account; so, while the contract price for 
the craft may be $10,000, a cost of $12,000 will be 
declared. When the yacht is sold a year or so 
later, they will say the reduction has to be made 
for depreciation. By their way of figuring they 
will be correct, but on the actual cost of the yacht 
itself their loss will be considerably less than 
stated. 

When prices for boats are quoted low there is 
usually some good reason for it. They may have 
deteriorated considerably, the wood may have been 
poor when used or the metal work rusted. They 
may have bad seagoing qualities or other faults, 
and for these reasons their owners wish to get rid 
of them. Real bargains are very few, but there 
are a wonderful lot of “gold bricks” to be picked 
up, and unless one is an expert, purchasing a 
yacht is a thing to be careful about. 

The first thing to consider in buying a yacht is 
where is it going to be used. It may be wanted 
for shallow harbors or for off-shore and deep 
water work. If it is shoal waters a good center- 
board craft is the best, but if for deep water a keel 
boat will best suit the purchaser. Having de- 
cided on the locality, the prospective purchaser 
must consider how many he wants to have in his 
party and whether he is going to cruise for one 
or two days, or wants to go off for several weeks. 

Having settled all these points he can look about 
for the boat, but if he has had no experience the 
best thing to do is to go to some broker of repute 
and state his whole case. It is best, too, to go to 
one broker and not go shopping around among all 
in town. There are a certain number of boats in 
the market, and one broker’s list is very similar to 
another’s, because when a man wishes to dispose 
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of his yacht he will usually see that it-is placed on 
all the sale lists. One broker, for instance, has a 
list of 1,700 boats, which range from a rowboat 
to a 300-foot steam yacht. Having learned what 
you want the broker will select the most promis- 
ing craft for inspection. He may arrange this list 
so that three or more boats may be seen in one 
basin, and if they are not satisfactory others will 
be selected until the purchaser finds what he 
wants. Then the broker will have the yacht 
thoroughly inspected, and if there are defects he 
will have them remedied, if possible, before the 
purchase is made, or if the defects are past remedy 
and the boat is not worth the price asked he will 
tell his client so. He will also tell just how much 
it will cost to run the boat, what crew is necessary 
and everything else that a novice need know. 

There are many ways of examining a boat, but 
a novice will often be deceived by a new coat of 
paint or varnish, which will cover its defects. A 
newly-painted boat should awaken some suspicion, 
anyway. In examining a hull of a sailing craft the 
first places to look for weakness are the garboards 
and rudder post. Leaks will usually show there 
first. For decayed wood the timbers in the quar- 
ters should be carefully examined. Take a pen- 
knife and stick it into the frames or planking, and 
if the knife goes into the wood easily it will show 
rottenness. Another place for weakness is in the 
deadwood aft and just forward of the rudder post 
inside. The wood about the mast-step, too, should 
also be examined, and the mast itself right in the 
step is another likely place for decay. Often the 
mast will appear to be sound and stand every test, 
but at the deck a spar, sound everywhere else, has 
often been found decayed and worthless. Try the 
knife on the bowsprit and stem before finish- 
ing the test, and if the wood at all these points is 
hard and will resist the blade, then it may be 
taken for granted that the hull is in good condi- 
tion. 

The rigging must be carefully gone over. It 
should be slacked up and then bent in the hand, 
and if it is worn out it will crack and strand. The 
hull should be examined in the way of the rigging, 
to see if the putty is squeezing out of the seams. 
This is a sign of weakness. The sails must be 
looked over for mildew. These show for them- 
selves without much expert examination, and me- 
chanical knowledge is not necessary to determine 
the value of deck fittings. 

The joiner work on the inside joints where the 
bulkheads connect with the deck and sides should 
be carefully examined, to see if the vessel works 
at all when under sail. Another way to find this 
out is to look over the paint carefully, that is, if 
the yacht has not been recently painted. If it 
shows cracks that is a sure sign that it changes 
shape when under sail, and the weakness may be 
serious. 

There are many good boats now that can be 
purchased for little money, chiefly because they 
have gone out of style through the changes of the 
rules. A man who is in the sport for racing has 
no use for a yacht that cannot win, and as soon 
as it is outbuilt he will get rid of it often at a 
sacrifice so that he may get a new yacht to keep 
in the sport. 

The Burgess 40-footers that were crack racing 
craft some years ago are all well built and make 
rattling good cruisers. These now sell for about 
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$2,500 each, and with four men who can work 
together they do not cost much to run. A more 
modern 40-footer will bring $4,000. A 30-footer 
of modern build is worth $2,500, a 25-footer $1,800 
and a 20-footer $1,200. Below that size they sell 
for prices ranging from $250 up, and many good 
boats are to be had for that price. 

A 100-foot steam yacht will bring from $15,000 
to $20,000. In such a vessel, however, there are so 
many things to consider that it is hard to set a 
price. A fast steam craft will cost double what a 
slow one will and cost more than double to main 
tain. On a 100-foot steamer a crew of seven men 
will be needed, and the wages of these men will 
amount to $400 a month. To feed the crew will 
cost $125 a month more. It has been figured that 
a steam yacht does not run on an average more 
than 3 hours a day throughout the season, and 
taking into consideration the loss of coal in bank- 
ing fires, etc., and for oil and other supplies this 
bill will amount to $200 a month, or a total of 
$775 a month to run the yacht. 

Just now the demand is for the power boat, be 
cause it is economical to build, the engine takes 
up less space than a steam engine, and the oper 
ating expense is less. A 60-foot power boat can 
be purchased for $7,000 second-hand. There are 
not many in the market though. It will need two 
men to run it, and these two will cost $150 a 
month. If rum on an average 3 hours a day it 
will cost $2 a day for gasolene, and when the 
engine stops running there are no fires to bank 
and the expense ends. 

A 30-foot power boat with a 12-horse-power en 
gine can be purchased for about $2,000. One man 
will be required and the cost of running the engine 
is only 25 cents an hour. In purchasing a power 
boat one should always obtain the services of an 
expert, because only an expert in engines can tell 
whether the motor is of any value. 

In company with a well-known designer, the 
writer went to a famous repository for worn- 
out craft, in other words, a “bone yard,” where 
yachts, as well as merchant craft, lay spending 
their last days in sodden disintegration. In due 
time, of course, they were to be broken up for 
the lead, bronze, hard woods and other valuable 
material going to make up the hulls; but the 
yacht breakers had not, as yet, visited the yard 
with their sledge hammers and chisels. From one 
yacht the keel had partially slipped from its set- 
ting, in another the starboard strake yawned 
wide, and still another the deck bent under the 
feet like thin ice. Even the tyro would not have 
paid $5, aside from their value as scrap, for all 
the yachts in the yard 

The designer carried with him several pounds 
of putty and a pail of white paint. Selecting a 
craft which seemed on the point of resolving it 
self into its components, this artist—he can be 
called nothing else—worked industriously for a 
fuil hour, perhaps longer, and when he arose the 
abandoned yacht, under his skilled ministrations, 
was a new thing, a boat of beauty, seaworthy and 
fast—at least according to superficial appearances. 

“You would be quite willing,” he said, “to pay 
a fair price for this craft now, would you not?” 

The wondering layman admitted that such 
might well be the case. It was an object lesson 
extremely valuable, and it was a lesson well ad- 
ministered. 





Advice to Amateur Builders 


; % some period after a man or boy has con 
tracted the boating fever, it 


reaches an 


acute stage where he desires to build a boat for 
himself. There is usually a careful study of 
plans, a looking over of books and boats. Then 


ideas begin to sprout. It may be noted that they 
are usually spelled with a very large capital “I.” 
Stephens does not seem to have any design that 
Something just a little different is wanted 
Even the designs that are published every week 
by the dozen are all wrong. “I know just what | 
want” is the suggestion. It is a 
brave remark, suggests a mental aiti- 


suits 


answer to every 
but merely 
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could not see it expanded, for they lacked the 
visual power and, in imagination, they couldn't 
multiply by 48 They therefore talked and 
planned, and one of the number who had had les 
sons in mechanical drafting, made drawings of 


than th 
midship 
amateurs la 


moments, 


he boat to be. They showed little more 
length and breadth of the boat 

section For 
bored at the 
and in the holidays 
to behold. | 


wide 


with a 
some two years the 
odd 

lhe product 
about 23 feet 
depth of 


frame in vacations, 
was wonderful 
long, I! feet 
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was 


and 6 feet in hold 
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tude and has no foundation in fact. It is a stage 
of the 


The progress of the 


boating fever 
may be fast or 
money, con 


disease 
according to the accidents of 
venience and spare time. The only thing that 
counts is the intense desire to make a boat. If 
the person says “I want a boat; I am going to 
build it myself,” well and good. But if he says 
“I am going to build from my own design,” and 
cannot be moved from that resolution, his case is 


slow, 


hopeless. 

The difficulty of building the first boat is very 
great. A whole trade has to be learned. Though 
it is one of the oldest of trades, it is not the 
easiest. The bevel takes the place of the square. 
levels and plumb lines do not count for much, and 
joints must be as perfect as in cabinet work. But 
timbers and bent plank with indefinable curves 
are new difficulties. Any shape of hull taxes the 
skill to the utmost. And when to this difficulty 
is added that of a new design, made by one who 
is not expert, the difficulty becomes too great fot 
ordinary mortals. So, for the poor fellow who is 
racking his brain over models, eleva 
tions and displacements, here is a bit of advice 
Drop the designing. Go to the books for a plan 
follow it to the letter. Don’t make any 
changes greater than the substitution of one 
wood for another, if you cannot get that which 1s 
called for. Build by all means, but don’t try to 
design at the same time, or you will produce a 
thing which you will be glad to sell for a very 
small price and perhaps may have to give away 
for firewood. 


waterlines, 


and 


Not many miles from New York four or five 
young men, fond of sailing, thought they could 


build a cruising boat. They had among them 
tools, considerable mechanical skill and no end of 
enthusiasm. Mos: of them had pocket 
money. So far all was well, but they got the idea 
that a plan was not necessary and that they could 
design as they went along. Here they encoun- 
tered a trouble that meets every man who first 
puts pencil to paper. It may be stated in the form 
of a question: How big will a boat be which 

1% inches deep and 2% inches wide, on paper, 
with a scale of inch to the foot? It was of 
no use to say that the boat would be 6 feet deep 
and 11 feet wide. The picture was small. They 


some 





Fig. 4 


full bodied, to say the least 
little 
was so fine 


and 4.) She 
Her hull 
under the 
plenks split when an 
that part of her 
most generous proportion 
cruising to from four to six 
There would 
teen, packed 


was 
just 
that the 
effor made to cover 
anatomy. She tub of th 
and was intended for 


was round, except a spot 


counter, where slie 
was 
was 
carry men 
eigh 
manner of 
cruise. It was 
cedar, and four 
as shown in Fig. 4 

brought 


young 
room for 
usual 


have been ample 
according to the 
stowage youngsters on a 


intended 


among | 
to plank the 
strakes were put on 

Cedar is an expensive wood, and this 
some of the builders to their senses 


boat itn 
or five 


They began 


to see what a costly boat they had begun. Like 
wise it began to dawn upon them that they were 
building an ark instead of a small affair for 
cruising about home After standing about for 
a weck or two in the half-planked condition, she 
suddenly disappeared. Cautious and _friendl) 
questioning drew out the fact that she had been 


aken apart and that her timbers had been stored 


for use as fuel or building purposes 
Had these youngsters built to a reasonable d 
sign, they would have had a useful boat instead 


of a heart-brezking object lesson 
Another c 
a school for naval 


ise In point is that of two young men in 
architects, who wanted 
swift water The 
weighing in all not 


a canoe 


It was for shoal and 


would be four persons, less 
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load - 


than 600 pounds The canoe was given a long, 


perfectly flat floor, which was made as wide as 


possible [he sides were without sheer for a 
considerable distance amidships. The rise at bow 
and stern was made short and sharp. The whole 
length was but 17 teet The general idea can be 
obtained from Fig 5 he canoe filled the re 


quirements in carrying weight and her draft was 


as calculated, but in other respects she was not 


all that could be desired. For one thing she was 
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Fig 6 
slow. Working across a heavy sca she shipped 
water in abundance, as her lack of sheer made it 
impossible for her to lift on the waves. A round 
bottom and 20 feet of length would have im 


proved conditions very¢much 

\ common fault designs of amateurs 
for canoes is shown in the section and side view 
of Fig. 6. It is in the sharp de which cuts 
down the displacement so that two light boys are 
load for the craft A full bilge 
seemed to be a speed retarder to this builder, and 
he thought that by cutting it away fine lines 
and speed could be obtained. As a result his boat 
that hard paddling was out of the 


among 
-adrise 
han a 


more 


was so cranky 


question 
A houseboat is rather a simple affair if built 
with any idea of what is wanted, but even that 


may be ruined if the builders are working an 


idea “out of their heads,” without plans of any 
kind on papet [Two young enthusiasts built a 
scOW 3 fee deep calked it, got it afloat and got 
the outline of a box upon it, as shown in Fig. 7 
There was lumber enough in it to have finished 
uch a boat as they really wanted The thing got 
too big and awkward fcr them when they began 
to lay the floor. Yet it was a‘ the same time not 
large enough for a full-length bed 

On the upper reaches of the Passaic River there 
is sometimes seen two queer craft which were 


intended for canoes. Each was apparently made 


from three boards, one of which is pointed at 
both ends. The o'her two form the sides of the 
craft The beam is but little greater than that 
of a man. There is a cockpit, and the ends are 
decked. When the owner is paddling hard there 

little to be seen of the boat except the coam- 
ings. A top view is shown in Fig. 8 It is a box 


pure and simple, and can be capsized with the 
greatest case 

When building for the first time, obtain a de- 
and adhere to it closely in every detail. Get 
definite—plans which leave little or 
nothing to be guessed at. After one boat has been 
completed there will be much less temptation to 


design for yourself. 


sign 
something 
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A 66-Foot Waterline Cruising Schooner 


or putting into some quiet harbor for a bit of 
shooting or fishing, flitting hither, thither, as fancy 


HE accompanying drawings show the prelimi- 
nary plans of a 66-foot waterline schooner, 
which have been prepared by Mr. Charles D. 
Mower for a member of the New York Yacht 
Club, who will use the craft essentially as a 
cruising vessel, but at the same time does not 
desire that his boat finish at the tail end of the 
various port to port runs in the annual cruises of 
his club. There have been times when cruising 
schooners have won valuable trophies. Yachting 
is uncertain, and a sudden shift of wind or condi- 
tions peculiarly favorable may throw the balance 
in favor of the yacht whose chances of winning 
anything were considered nil. 

Not that the schooner in question will be en- 
tered in regattas of the coming season. Far from 
that she will cruise the coastwise lanes between 
Halifax and Jamestown in the early summer, re- 
turning probably in time to participate in the 
cruise of the New York Yacht Club, which will 
begin the second week in August. 

In the runs of this cruise the schooner will be 
entered to win, and a study of her lines suggests 
striking elements of speed as well as ability to 
cruise in deep waters. Grace and beauty are ap- 
parent in the lines of the hull, and the pronounced 
sheer at once appeals to the eye. The overhangs 
are by no means short, but neither are they so 


long as to detract from the element of beauty— 
in a word, they are weli proportioned. The sail 
plan indicates a generous allowance of canvas, but 
not more than a good all-round cruising yacht 
should spread, and in any races in which she may 
participate this Mower boat will bring into the 
event sane, conservative principles, insuring suc- 
cess, if attained, on its merits. 

Arrangements below decks are pleasing. There 
are ample accommodations without crowding of 
space, while the main cabin in particular is a de- 
light to the eye. It runs the full width of the boat, 
and on either side there are sofas with buffets, and 
at the forward end of each with book shelves and 
lockers above them. In the center of the forward 
bulkhead is an open grate, with gun lockers above, 
over the mantel shelf. On the port side aft is 
a writing desk, and on the same side forward a 
sideboard and lockers. There is ample field for 
decoration here, and results attained depend upon 
the pocketbook of the owner. 

And herein enters a consideration of the relative 
pleasures derived by the man who races all sum- 
mer in the out and out speed boat, or who, like the 
prospective owner of the boat we have been de- 
scribing, is content with a modicum of the thrill 
of racing, but who never would be satisfied with- 
out long days, weeks, of cruising on the broad seas, 


dictates. However, as the racing man envies not 
the cruising man, and vice versa, there is little to 
be derived by comparisons. 

To resume: The companion stairs land in a 
steerage, which has chart lockers conveniently 
placed at the foot of the stairs and linen lockers 
built around the main mast. Opening from the 
steerage on the starboard side is the owner’s state 
room with an owner’s bath room connecting. A 
guest’s room and lavatory are on the port side, 
and aft is the double stateroom. The galley, 
officers and crew are provided for forward. 

The dimensions are as follows: 





Ft. In. 

NP | a 100 
Length waterline............. 66 
Overhang forward....... 15 6 
oO Ee 18 6 
Breadth—Extreme ........... 19 3 
Draft—Extreme ............. 12 
Freeboard—Bow ............ 7 

3 MNES caveats od 5 os 

5 MNT As vc tbieed 3 8 
Area lower sails.. . .4,600 sq. ft. 
NE ree ss diane 80 tons 
Rating, N. Y. Y. C. rule...... 60 ft. 
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HE accompanying etching shows a hunting 
cabin cruiser now under construction for 

Mr. W. K. Chisholm, of Cleveland. The boat is 
designed for rough-water service on Lake Erie, 
which is well known to many yachtsmen, par- 
ticularly of the West, for the short and furious 
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DERVISH, OWNED BY COMMODORE HENRY A. MORSS, 


























A Hunting Cabin Cruiser 


seas which develop on short notice in those waters. 

Her measurements are 41 feet in length, 10 
feet beam and approximately 3 feet in draft. Her 
liberal beam and depth, together with the 
“straight-line” cabin, makes her very wholesome, 


and the accommodations cover the full scope 


OF THE CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB, MARBLEHEAD. 
PLANS AND DESCRIPTION APPEAR ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


of possibility with a craft of her dimensions 
The plans indicate a boat built in accordance 
with the modern trend, which is to say a maxi- 


mum of comfort and stability with speed not 
lacking. The bilge lines are hard, with, how- 
ever, a sweetly turned underbody. It will be 


noted that she has the straight line cabin with a 
rather unusual, but clever feature, a combination 
of port lights and sash. This means light as well 
as ventilation, two elements which have not al- 
ways gone together in this kind of craft. In 
fact, the lack of ventilation has been the chief 
indictment, has been a cause of objection to boats 
of this style. The motor is placed inside the 
cabin for protection, and the clutch extends aft 
under the cockpit floor, covered by a portable box 
hatch. The !arge cockpit is another gratifying 
feature, with its easy stern seat, and room for 
several deck chairs, a fact which must make its 
appeal to the cruising yachtsman especially. <A 
portable bent oak frame canopy is fitted over the 
cockpit, covered with waterproof material, and 
there are storm and sun curtains for the sides. 

It will be observed that she has sleeping ac- 
commodations for five persons, four of the berths 
made up by the extension top seats forward, 
and one by a drop panel on the starboard side 
to be used with a pneumatic mattress. There is 
a separa‘e toilet compartment on the port side, 
with closet, folding lavatory and mirror, and the 
galley is abreast the motor on port, with stove, 
sink, china and provision lockerage. The refrig- 
erator is to starboard, and there is a large 
chair cockpit aft, self-bailing, with easy seat at 
the end. The boat will be equipped with a 25-hp 
motor, and “one man operation” is accomplished by 
grouping the steering gear and motor controls in 
convenient reach. The signal mast gives trimness 
to the craft and at the same time serves a practi- 
cal purpose. 

Mr. Chisholm is a member of the Lakewood 
Yacht Club and is well known to Lake Erie 
yachtsmen. His new boat will come from the 
Matthews Boat Company, and will be one of the 
first to be delivered from their new yards. 

Mr..Chisholm will make a cruise to Georgian 
Bay in the early summer, returning for the 
numerous regattas to be held on Laxe Erie in 
July, August and September. The boat will be 
entered in long-distance contests, for which she 
seems eminently fitted. 
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YACHTING 
Schooner Yacht Dervish 


The Dervish is an interesting example of an up- 
to-date schooner of a wholesome cruising type, 
combining seaworthiness with good speed. Be it 
understood that the union of these qualities is one 
long sought to be achieved by the naval architect, 
with varying results. Seaworthiness does not 
mean alone the ability to ride the waves, to 
weather storms, to endure changes of climate. It 
means the ability to go through or over the seas 
in such a manner as not only to avoid bumping 
and pounding, which so rack a vessel, but to do 
it with the least possible discomfort to those on 
board. To make a vessel seaworthy, therefore, 
is a great art. Naval architects to-day have found 
that those lines which most promote speed in a 
vessel are those which are most characteristic of 
buoyancy and grace of motion. She was built in 
1906 for Mr. Henry A. Morss, commodore of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club, at Marblehead, and de 
signed by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, who 
are also the designers of Mr. Morss’ previous 
yacht, the well-known sloop “Cossack.” 

For a boat of her size, Dervish’s accommoda- 
tions are exceptionally good. The companionway 
lands in the vestibule, which is also used as a chart 
room and fitted up with chart table, chronom 
eter, racks, etc. By this means not space alone 
is conserved, but lightness as well—two important 
elements in the interior arrangement of a well 
regulated yacht. Aft of the vestibule is a state 
room of moderate size, and on the starboard side 
is a large room for the owner fitted up with wash 
basin, wardrobe, bureau and seat with lockers 
Aft there is a double stateroom the whole width of 
the boat. 

The saloon is situated in the widest part of the 
vessel, and is fitted with transoms, which can be 
made into berths. It is an exceptionally attractive 
room, with mahogany sideboard, book shelves, 
silver locker, etc. Forward is the captain’s room 
and a forecastle containing six pipe berths. A 
study of the plans at the right of this page affords 
interesting data in regard to the utilization of 
space. Apartments for all purposes abound, and 
yet the arrangements are such that there is no im 
pression of crowding. Comfort, in fact, is every 
where suggested. 

The Dervish below impresses one as particu 
larly light and well ventilated, features that are 
calculated to contribute no less to the spirits than 
to the health of the owner and his guests, as the 
next thing to avoid after poor ventilation is in- 
sufficient light, particularly in a yacht, and good 
light should be doubly prized, because it is so diffi 
cult to obtain. What further promotes this effect 
is the fact that Dervish is finished in white en- 
amel, the saloon being touched up with gold. 

Dervish’s construction is very substantial, made 
so with a view to her cruising in many seas and 
varied climes. Her frames are of oak; planking, 
yellow pine; and her deck and all deck fittings 
are of selected teak. 

Dervish proved herself very fact and able, doing 
especially well in a sea-way. In short, she is just 
such a boat as Mr. Morss, who is a most enthu 
siatic deep-sea man, requires. Mr. Morss is one 
of the leaders in the movement for ocean racers 
He has entered Dervish in the race to Bermuda 
next summer, when she is sure to give a good 


account of herself. 


The dimensions of Dervish are given in the 


following table : Ft. In. 
Length over all Pe . BS 
Waterline length vege 
PERS EgeY tee Soa an Ay 
EE G4 Oo ites) ceaea cae 10 6 


Builders—George Lawley & Son Corporation. 
Designers—Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 
Built in 1906, 



































EXHIBITORS WHO DO NOT EXHIBIT. 
N considering the economic side of the 
various motor boat shows of the past 
winter, the technical observer, now that he 
has digested all that he saw and heard, is in- 
clined to figure the loss incurred by ex- 
hibitors who, it would have seemed, deemed 
it unnecessary to employ persons of tech- 
nical training and understanding to converse 
with prospective purchasers of gasolene en- 
gines, let us say. Obviously a good sale, a quick sale, is more 
often than not dependent upon the ability with which the sales- 
man enunciates the relative advantages of his engine, broadly, 
sweepingly, eloquently, and then, departing from the general to 
the particular, emphasizes various points of superiority—laying, 
in fact, the whole engine in its various parts at the feet of the 
inquisitor. The complaint has frequently been heard: “Why, 
our engine has not sold at all, while such an engine has had a per- 
fect run—and ours is much the better, as all who have tried it 
know.” That may well be. But an engine does not talk for itself, 
and its good qualities will never be known unless they are demon- 
strated by some eloquent person who knows the general equipment 
of the product. An instance of this, observed at the recent Motor 
Boat Show in New York, will impress everyone with its utter 
pathos. “Are you interested in engines? Can I show you any- 
thing?” asked an attendant of a man who had paused before a 
certain booth. “What kind of a sparking apparatus have you?” 
was the reply. “One of the finest in the country.” The man 
evidently bent on a purchase raised his eyes. “Yes, I know; but 
how does it work?” The attendant flushed. “The spark occurs 
in the cylinder at just the proper time, and never fails.” The in- 
quirer said he understood that, but what he desired to know was 
how it worked. The salesman stammered, and then: “To tell 
you the truth, I don’t know. If you will come around later per- 
haps Mr. will be here.” But the man had passed on to buy an 
engine, the exhibitor of which, we dare say, could adequately ex- 
plain everything the patron wished to know. How many sales are 
lost in this way each year? <A great many, we fear. 


p 





A. CHICAGO EVENT. 

E surmise that the yachtsmen of the Great Lakes have re- 
\W sponded with befitting enthusiasm to the announcement 
of a race from Chicago to Mackinac and return between Bill 
Poster, of the Columbia Yacht Club, of Chicago, and Mendota, of 
the Milwaukee Yacht Club, an event which promises to be one of 
the most important of its kind ever held on the water, fresh or salt. 
Aside from the race in itself, there is an underlying consideration 
which means much to the Middle West, for the contest will be 
nothing less than a conflict of types—the same wholesome boat 
as exemplified by the Milwaukee 21-footer against the exaggerated 
freak development, as shown by the Chicago craft. Leaving 
Chicago, the racers will round a buoy off Mackinac and sail to the 
starting point without stopping at the end of the first leg. The 
course logs 662 miles, and anyone who knows Lake Michigan will 
not hazard the prediction that al! will be smooth sailing through- 
out the long thresh. 











THE MOTOR BOAT SITUATION. 
N scanning the reports of motor boats 
| building at the various yards of the 
country, the impression is strong that the 
larger type of cruising boat will predomi- 
nate in the season’s output, which is not, 
however, to say that no other high-speed 
boats or craft designed essentially for rac- 
ing will be launched. The rush of orders 
for staunch motor boats is, no doubt, due to 
the change in the racing rules, which will not, as formerly, compel 
a boat of the pleasure type to race, if she races at all, against out- 
and-out speed machines. There were many complaints that the 
existing rules did not give the proper ratings or allowances to the 
various boats entered in last year’s regattas. The two sets of 
rules which will be in vogue this season, one framed by the James 
town motor boat carnival committee, and the other by the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association, will, after they are tested in the 
races of the summer and fall, be amended as experience suggests, 
so that in 1908 at least a universal code may be constructed, about 
which there will be less uncertainty than exists at the present 
time. In any event, the change of mind on the part of cruising 
boat owners, who last season could not be induced to participate 
in racing events, is gratifying in many ways. 


OFF SANDY HOOK. 


| F no important race is arranged for large boats over the Sandy 

Hook cup course this year, yachtsmen may well regard the 
failure as a calamity. Here blows stiff winds and here roll no 
baby wavelets, and the boat which wins a series of events started 
off the old red lightship has accomplished something of which 
her owner and skipper may be proud. Of all the races last year, 
except possibly that of the New York Yacht Club for the King’s 
Cup off Newport, there was none that approached, in interest 
and dramatic scope, the contests for the Reid trophy between 
the two great schooners, Queen and Elmina. The failure to fol- 
low such a step in the right.direction should not be tolerated by 
the regatta committees of either of the two clubs who logically 
should hold such a race—we refer to the New York Yacht Club 
and the Atlantic Club, at Sea Gate. 


A WORD ON THE SCANTLING QUESTION. 


OT altogether favorable is the opinion of a well-known Eng- 

lish designer in regard to scantling limitation, which we 
commend for what it is worth to the attention of the various 
yachtsmen in this country who are now studying the question. Ac- 
cording to this designer, a scantling rule tends to nothing less than 
increased expense and arrested progress in the construction of 
small boats. The augmented cost, he states, is due to the builders, 
who will not construct a boat in which they are bound to a hair’s 
breadth margin for as low a price as they will build a yacht in 
which a reasonable margin of safety is allowed. Development in 
design and construction ceases, too, according to the designer. 
All of which may be accepted with other arguments pro and con. 
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ELEANOR IV. 


A Fine Southern Cruiser 














HERE is no form of yachting that has advanced as rapidly as_ outlay. There is the high price of the vessel itself and the maintenance 

motor-boating. This year they have advanced so that there of a large crew, which includes uniforms, food, etc. All this made the 

aremany of them for deep-sea cruising. Among these is the southern cruise almost prohibitive to the yachtsman of average means. 
Eleanor IV., which was built for Ex-Inspector Alex S. The smaller type of deep sea cruisers, or, as they may 
Williams from designs of Mr. H. N. Whittelsey. be called also, the larger type of power boats, 
The Eleanor IV. was built primarily for ‘ varying in length from 50 to 100 feet, have 
southern cruising. Last fall Ex- «4 admirably solved this problem. By 
Inspector Williams left New the use of gasoline engines a b« vat 
York in the Eleanor IV. and from 65 to 75 feet over all 
has been cruising around will afford comfortable 
Florida all the winter. cruising and _ living 
Then, as a side trip quarters for the own 
this spring he took er, five or six guests 
a cruise to Cuba. - 5 and acrew. These 
The Eleanor IV. \ boats are quite 
is 65 feet over \ as seaworthy 
all, i4 feet as the small 
beam and ; / er type of 
is equip- ’ steam 
ped with \ vachts 
two 18 \ and are 
horse- ' much 
power \ more 
gaso- ’ \ econo 
line mical 
mo- to run 
tors every 
oper- way. 
ating The 
twin initial 
screws. cost 
The is very 
machin- much 
ery, the less, the 
















saving in 
fuel is a 
large item, 


crew’s 
quarters 
and galley 

are located 
forward, and 


and the 
duced expense 
are separated due to the 
from the owner’s emailer crew 
needed is very 
great. Again, the 
size of the boat and the 


quarters by a wa‘er- 
tight bulkhead. The 
owner’s quarters con- 

sist of a large double state- 
room with a large bathroom 
adjoining, alcove stateroom, 


simplicity and ease of 
operation of the modern gaso 
line engine makes the boat owner 
guests’ toilet, large linen closets and practically independent of his men, 
a main saloon. The main saloon has 
pullman berths, sleeping four persons, desk, 
buffet, etc. The interior is finished in cream enamel with At present we have twelve boats on the stocks which may 
mahogany trim. The hull is built of oak keel, frames, etc., with prime be inspected at any time. 
long leaf yellow pine planking, which is sheathed with 16-ounce copper. 
The installation of the gasoline tanks is the same in this boat as in all raat on “ 
the rest built by this company. It is acknowledged by the marine fire Williams-Whittelsey Company 
underwriters to be the best system known, as there is no danger of the H. N. WHITTELSEY 
S Naval Architect (@ Marine Engineer 


Until very recently it was quite impossible to cruise to Florida in the y Teed hgh Co ae 
- ce as 4 sipie t« se lt "10 é B 
y recentt} june Mponstine tO Cruise Steam @ Motor Boats 


winter with any degree of comfort in any yacht smaller than 125 feet 
over-all. A boat of this type necessitates, of course, a tremendou Send WS ote, See Guatages Se See 
Pr-all. i We ) us pe ecessitates, O “ se, é ~ - s 
de ’ LONG ISLAND CITY, N. ¥., V. Ss. A. 


Any man of ordinary ability can manage 
one of the larger power boats. 








gasoline leaking into the bilges of the boat. 
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STANDARD MARINE ENGINES 


One of the 25 H,P. “Standard” Engines in the “‘RUSSANA” 


YACHT “ RUSSANA” 
Equipped with two 25 H.P. “ Standard” Engines 


HE finest launches and yachts building for 1907 are being 
equipped with the STANDARD. Owing to the care 
in construction and design the STANDARD has been 

selected not only by the Navy, Life Saving, and Engineers’ 


Departments in this country, but by many of the large World 
Powers, for Revenue, Torpedo and Dispatch Boats :: :: =: 


Built in Sizes from 12 to 1,500 HP. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


The Standard Motor Construction Co. 


180 Whiton Street JERSEY CITY, N. J., USA. 

















THE ROWINC OUTLOOK. 


(Continued from page 308.) 

of the Freshmen, and Dorsey, McLean, Wood, 
Robinson, Winslow, ’Varsity substitutes, and Tay 
lor and Willis, Freshmen “subs.,” are the old men 
at work. Indoor work began on January 9. 

Georgetown is the third university to change 
rowing coaches, though here the same system will 
be continued. Murray Russell, who succeeds 
Dempsey, was captain of Georgetown’s best eight, 
that of 1903, and since then has been identified 
with rowing at Washington and _ Baltimore 
Finances have worried this institution in the past, 
but a successful football season, many money con 
tributions, and the gift of a motor coaching launch 
from Robert J. Collier have assured the sport for 
the future. The eight men of last year’s ’Varsity 


crew are all in college and at work. The men 
rowed as follows: Edmunds, Lynch, LaPlante, 


Moran, Foy, Captain Stuart, Rice and Fitzgerald 

Harvard defeated Yale and raced Cambridge in 
England last year. Coach Wray has left for 1907 
Tappan, bow; Fish, 2; Morgan, 3; Glass, 4; Rich 
ardson, 5; Captain Bacon, 6, of last year’s eight; 
Cutler, stroke; Reece, 7; Faulkner, 6; Linet, 5; 
Mulligan, 4; Severance, 3; Ruchman, 2, and Cran 
dall, bow, of the Freshmen, and Bacon, stroke; 
Ball, 3; Emmons, 2, and Wiggin, bow, of the four 

Yale, under the direction of John Kennedy, is 
making a mighty effort to wim this year’s big race 
with the Crimson, though she will miss five men 
from the 1906 eight and three from the four. The 
candidates started machine work in January, and 
these crews were the first to take the water, going 
out early in March. The old men at work are 
Soulton, stroke; Captain Ide, 7; Graham, 5, and 
Jarkalow, coxswain, of the eight; Williams, 3, 
and Holmes, coxswain, of the four, and Moyer, 
stroke; Dunkle, 7; Howe, 6; Payton, 5; Brooks, 
4; Rice, 3; Robbin, 2; Dominick, bow, and Rand, 
coxswain, of the Freshmen. 

At the United States Naval Academy, where 
rowing was inaugurated in 1870, Richard Glendon, 
of the Boston Athletic Association, who dev eloped 
an eight last season that defeated all rivals, saving 
Pennsylvania, is again in charge, and the outlook 
is bright for the year. A third eight will be de 
veloped for the first time Pritchard, bow; 
McKee, 5; Rockwell, 6; Leighton, 7; Captain In 
gram, stroke, and Roberts, coxswain, of the first 
eight, and Davis, bow; Bagg, 4; White, 5; Mont 
gomery, 6; Hodgman, 7, and Elliott, 8, of the sec- 
ond eight of last year’s crews, have been at work 
since February 1, and the shells were on the 
Severn early in March. 

Along the Pacific Slope college rowing received 
its first impetus when the University of California 
took to the water in 1893. But it was ten years 
later when the universities of Washington and 
Leland Stanford took up the sport and four-oared 
tri-collegiate regattas were inaugurated Last 
season even this was abandoned because of the 
earthquake, but eight-oared racing is assured this 
season. Conditions are so ideal in this section 
that rowing can be enjoyed all year, a situation 
that leads many to believe that the West will send 
forth the fastest crews of the future. E. M. Gar- 
nett, Harvard, ’87, coaches the California crews; 
Dan Murphy, formerly with the Portland Rowing 
Club and Winnipeg crews, is in charge at Leland 
Stanford and Conibear, at Washington 

A decrease in competition has been noticeable 
in college rowing. In the beginning and until fif 
teen years ago the students believed that the more 
races indulged in the better it was for the crew, 
but the opposite view unfortunately holds good 
now. The present season sees more of a going 
back to former metheds, for in addition to the 
Poughkeepsie regatta, on June 26, and the New 
London races, June 27, the Harvard "Varsity will 
row Cornell’s eight two miles, at Ithaca, on May 
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, DANGER of RAMMING 
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Boat is Equipped with a 
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Lite gas tanks to loan to Gas Tank 


responsible dealers to enable 


them to take prompt care of Prest- @) 17-1 a 6) 0] © 
O-Lite customers on recharges. Write Replacing 


for further particulars. J 
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We have 10,000 Prest-O- 
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THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1904 Broadway 541 Tremont Street Point Richmond 


INDIANAPOLIS, 22-24 S. East Street TORONTO, 6 King Street, W. 




















The Most Difficult Thing to Obtain 


in sail cloths is uniformity in width, weight and tension. 
This is why our cloths excel and why since the Defender 


Every Cup-Defender has used 
“Lowell” Canvas 


and also, why every large yacht of recent years, with hardly 
an exception, has used our canvas—conclusive proof surely 
of the absolute superiority of ‘‘ Lowell’’ duck. 

The excellence of our canvas is due to the fact that we use 
the best yarns spun, employ skilled, highly paid operatives 
whom we train ourselves, and use special machinery of our own 
invention which we have perfected after years of experiment. 

‘‘Lowell’’ duck is made in two qualities: 


**REGULAR?’ for cruising and pleasure yachts. 
** SPECIAL” for racers. 


Your yacht will not attain its highest efficiency unless you 
specify either of the above. Made in all weights from 4 oz. 
for 15 footers to No. 000 for cup-defender main-sails. 

All the leading sail makers of the country use ‘‘Lowell’’ 
duck. Samples and quotations may be obtained from them. 


QUEEN 


LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY :: —:: — Lowell, Mass. 
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A New 4x5 
KODAK 


The No. 4 
F olding Pocket. 


Rapid Rectilinear lenses of high speed, 
Automatic Focusing lock, Rising and 
Sliding front, Reversible brilliant finder, 
two tripod sockets. Aluminum construc- 
tion—Kodak quality in every detail. 
No. 4 Folding Pocket Kodak with F. I. K. (Single 








valve) Shutter, - - 20.00 
Do., with Kodak Automatle Shutter (as shown 
above), - - - - - 25.00 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


1907 Kodak catalog free at 
the dealers or by mai 
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30, and Columbia’s first boat two mules on the 
Charles on May 11. Wisconsin’s rowing will be 
given a boom by the race with Syracuse at Madi- 
son on May 30. The American Rowing Associa- 
tion’s annual regatta, at Philadelphia, May 25, 
will bring together the junior ’Varsity eights of 
Cornell, Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Syracuse, Penn- 
sylvania and Georgetown. And Yale, Columbia 
and Georgetown will race the Annapolis eight on 
the Severn. In the West, two tri-college races in 
four and eights will be held this year, on April 
27 and May 30. 


THE EDNA’S LAST RUN. 
(Continued from page 305.) 


tore her way through it magnificently, rooting and 
plunging, under water and on the surface, the seas 
hitting her side and bursting into spray as high as 
her masthead. By eleven o’clock we were abreast 
of the Point and getting fast under the lee of a 
high hill. The sea smoothed out, and we tore 
along with less discomfort. Our hands nearly 
froze at the wheel, so that we stood only hour 
watches, and, while it was not good policy to 
hug the hot stove, it was most comforting during 
the time below. 

We rounded the point and hauled sharp up for 
Annapolis, where we decided to make an anchor- 
age, as we had been frozen enough for one day, 
and at noon we stood into the channel and started 
to beat up to the inner anchorage. We passed a 
large yawl going out, bound south, and those on 
board cheered us—we were very small—and we 
waved our hats in reply. Soon, under the lee of 
the Naval Academy buildings, we hauled down 
our head sails and let go the anchor. It was only 
dinner time, but we had made a run of seven knots 
an hour since daylight, and we felt we had earned 
a few hours’ rest. 

After we had resumed the voyage down the bay, 
schooner after schooner bore down upon us, some 
upon the starboard tack trying to force us about, 
but the Edna poked her white nose through the 
ruck, and, lying down in true cutter style, drove 
her way through. Five big bugeyes holding the 
weather berth came about weather 
quarter and attempted to hold her under their 
spreading wings. They were carrying all sail with 
decks under. One of them, a schooner of 70 feet, 
was so close that her short bowsprit was al- 
most within reach of an oar. Slowly, but surely, 
the Edna ate her way out from under cover and 
plunged away with the oystermen dropping into 
our wake. A fleet of smaller craft hugged the 
shoal water near the windward shore and beat 
down under the sheltering lee, but we picked 
them up one after another and within half an 
hour had left the leading vessel a full quarter 
mile astern. Reaching the lightship we found 
that we could not make headway enough to pay 
for our trouble. The sea was very short and 
quick, causing the Edna to rise upon her stern 
like a horse upon his hind legs and throw herself 
bodily into the lump of water ahead. She would 
come almost to a standstill with the shock, and 
then, heeling heavily with the weight of the wind, 
slowly gather way enough to repeat the attempt. 
We made only about a mile an hour, and as we 
had many miles to go before reaching harbor, we 
decided to run in under the land and wait for a 
better chance, so running off for a couple of miles 
we made an anchorage in two fathoms of water 
where the bottom was plainly visible and where 
the shore was bent in enough to give some protec- 
tion against the southwest sea. 

At daylight we stood out with the oyster fleet 
again and in the light airs they gave us all we 
wanted to keep up with them. At seven in the 
morning, however, it showed signs of a gale from 
the north and before we reached Lookout we had 
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Our catalogue brings to your home for selec- 
tion the entire line of Tents and Canvas Speci- 
alties of the largest manufacturers of canvas 
goods in the country. 

Itenables you to select in exact accordance 
with your ideas as it is the most elaborate and 
complete catalogue ever issued. 

It protects you absolutely 
against frauds which now exist in 
canvas goods and assures you A-1 
“quality” in everything you buy. 


It saves you money on any RE : 
article you may wish to pu rchase. ig * ‘ 
Our prices are absolutely fg 


ithe lowest. 
Contains the most valuable collection of 


CAMP SECRETS 


ever published in any catalogue. Chapters on 
Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Trapping, 4c 

A mine of information and an authority on 
buying—160 pages. We send it Free—the 
same day your inquiry comes to us. 
Address Desk 1265 


H.Channon Company. 
Chr . 











For Paddling or Polver 


There’s no other summer sport like canoeing, 


and no canoes like the PENOBSCOT. They are 
strong, light, durable, capacious, speedy, safe 
and easily propelled. Canvas covered cedar 
canoes, of beautiful finish, built by experts, 
from carefully selected materials. Send for 
free 1907 catalog of canoes, row boats and auto 
canoes before you buy. Write for itnow. 

CARLETON CANOE CO., 17 Main St., OLD TOWN, ME. 
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NANTUCKET HAMMOCK 


LA CAT A eS fF 





most complete 


Hammock 


in existence 


Can be completely enclosed with extra awnings for 
outdoor sleeping. 

For veranda; requires space only six feet long and may be 
hoisted, cushions and alt snug against ceiling when not in 
use. Made of heavy duck and denims, any color, reinforced, 
trimmed with white binding, or can be had in awning stripe 
Cushions and pillows are filled with fibre made from non- 
absorbent pine needles. Fitted with ropes, pulleys, deck 
cleats and galvanized snaps exactly the same as used on 
—- first-class yachts. 

om. with Cushions and Rigging, ready to hang, $18- 
20-22-27. Frame and Adjustable Canopy, for lawn, $15 
extra. Combination Tent Curtains to entirely dose Ham- 
mock, $10 extra. : 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and samples 
Dept. D—1 


BICKFORD BROS. Rochester, N. Y. 


Child’s lawn tent, fancy stripe, $12 


Address 
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A Notable Achievement of Ours 


in sail making has been the equipping of the 


“WEE TAMOE” 


which made such a remarkable record last 
season in winning twelve of the eighteen races 
in which she was entered, including the race 
for the Astor Cup off Newport. 


@ The “ Weetamoe” is only one of many 
notable boats for which we have furnished 
sails. Among the large number we have 
equipped are the following: 


Vergemere Constance Corona 
Rainbow Resolute Navahoe 
Effort Il Ailsa Elmina II 
Anadne Independence Invader 


Sally VII America 


THE FABRIC USED 


is in no small degree responsible for the success of our sails. It is 
made under our own formula of the best combed ler American 
cotton, and is the result of a lifetime's study of racing canvas. 
Special attention given to making of racing sails for all classes. 


WILSON 6 SILBSY 


ROWE'S WHARF, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
Our Cable Address is “* WILSAILS,” Boston, W. U. C. C. 





WEETAMOE 


























RACINE BOATS 


are built right—run right—priced right. They are 
the pleasure mediums of the world. Thousands 
buy. Thousands rejoice. What’s the use of being 
a landlubber all your life? Buy a RACINE BOAT 
and join in the fleet—take advantage of the water ways near you. A RACINE BOAT can master their 
currents and ply their waters no matter how swift or how rough they may be. 

We have placed the price of 1907 RACINE BOATS so nominal that every American ‘citizen, be he 
lawyer or laborer, employer or employee, can buy a RACINE BOAT and enjoy the exhilarating sport of 


aquatic motoring. 











Just call at one of our stores 


122 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 182 Milk St., BOSTON 38 Delaware Ave., CAMDEN 
182 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 1610 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 321 First Ave. S., SEATTLE 











or write for Catalog, enclosing § cents to prepay postage 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 206, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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STEARNS & McKAY 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 
Sketch d Esti . 
etches and Estimates Builders 


on application 


Designers 
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32-foot Runabout Launch X YZ 


Speed 20 miles, with unusual stability and sea~worthiness, large and roomy cock pit 


SEND 10c STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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Galley Fittings 


The fitting up of a yacht or ship's galley is 
the last important step in the furnishing of a 
boat. Our firm has had an experience of 40 
years in selling Tin, Enamelled, Copper and 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Cut'ery, Molds 
and Wooden Ware. 
Our prices for wholesale or retail quantities 
offer special inducements. We will be pleased 
to submit prices or estimates for large or 
mall orders. Many yachts have been fitted 
by us. Send for Catalog, Dept. F. 


F. A. WALKER & CO. 
83-85 Cornhill 
Near Scollay Square Boston, Mass. 






GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


Marine Designer 
and Practical 
Boat Builder 








POWER DORIES, CLUB DORIES, SAILING 
AND ROWING DORIES, TENDERS, LAUNCHES 
AND SKIFFS BUILT TO ORDER 





Address 
Swampscott, Mass., U.S.A. 


























Now Ready 


Yachtsman’s 
Annual Guide 


And Nautical Calendar 
29th Year 


CC rvs over 300 pages full of instructions and information for Yachtsmen and Ship Officers. 





Among other things; Flags of Yacht Clubs, International Code of Signals, Storm Signals, Flags of 
Maritime Nations in Colors, Wig-wag, Yachting Etiquette, Laws Governing Yachts, Tide Calendar, 
Nautical Dictionary, Names of Spars, Rigging, Sails, etc., of different kinds of Yachts and Vessels (Illus 
trated), Rules of the Road at Sea, Water Routes New York to Chicago, Description of Harbors on the 
Atlantic Coast, Pilots and Charges, Tables of Bearings and Distances, New York to Halifax, Points of 
the Compass, Engineers’ Signals, Buoys, Sailing Directions, New York to Eastport, Officers of Yacht Clubs, 
Charts of Principal Harbors, Lakes, Canals, Directory of Yacht Clubs and Officers, etc. 
Motor Boat Information Everything a Yachtsman would know 
Every Yachtsman should have this book, no yacht complete without it 
Price $1.00; by Mail $1.25 In Cloth or Canvass $2.00; by Mail $2.25 


surDeire THE J. K. WATERS CO., Publishers Sosron: mass. 


Also Ready POCKET TIDE CALENDAR, Price 10 Cents 




















all we could do to get in the mainsail without 
tearing it. It blew about 60 miles an hour from 
the northwest and with the wind well aft we 
scudded along under the forestaysail. The sea 
off the mouth of the Potomac River was ex- 
tremely heavy. At times the small boat towing 
astern was entirely out of sight for many seconds 
For a short sea, like that which gets up in shoal 
water, the Potomac River at its mouth can equal 
anything. We passed a _ large four-masted 
schooner trying to beat up against it, but she 
finally gave it up and ran for harbor under the 
lee of Smith’s Point, anchoring with her reefed 
spanker up. We scudded along, and as the wind 
drew down to a good stiff gale we put the main- 
sail upon her, double reefed, and skimmed away 
for the South. 

When we had run through the fleet of the 
Piankatank and Patuxent pungies, leaving them 
hull down within an hour, folks said that our boat 
was “a yacht”—just a pleasure craft. We were 
running under a yacht’s license. If anyone 
thought that pleasure was the only object of the 
Edna’s cruise, they should have turned out, morn- 
ing after morning, and knocked the ice from 
frozen gear and hauled twenty fathoms of frozen 
hawser, stiff as a log. 

We ran one hundred miles down the Chesa- 
peake during daylight, and the morning we en- 
tered Norfolk the snow was flying thick and fast 
Our canvas looked pretty, covered with the white 
down, but the cold was penetrating. That night 
the ice froze an inch on deck, the salt water 
solidified in the scuppers, and everything wet by 
the flying seas became as hard as iron. As we 
were forced to shift twice during the day on ac- 
count of collisions with under-manned pungies 
the cold and pleasure of deck in winter could be 
appreciated when it became necessary to plunge 
our hands into the icy salt water to warm them. 
It was much warmer than holding a frozen, drip- 
ping line in the cutting wind. 

The next morning dawned with snow flying, 
but toward noon it cleared and we got under 
way. The oyster pungies were so thick, being laid 
up from bad weather, that we had great difficulty 
in extricating our vessel. We finally got near 
enough to the harbor line to pass a line to the 
tug, but at that minute We took the ground and 
hung hard in 7 feet of water. 

The tug which we had secured to tow us 
started ahead full speed to break us off, and | 
eased the line over the windlass bitts to keep it 
from breaking, for the tug was large and the 
strain heavy. Suddenly the line slipped under the 
strain, and the remaining turns began to render 
faster than I could control them. I tried to catch 
another turn, but the tug had now put on a full 
head of steam and had the line like an iron bar 
It snipped and snapped around the bitts, squeezing 
the water from its lays, and my hand, broken and 
twisted from the September gale in the North, 
began to fail me. I looked down at the line and 
saw what happens, sooner or later, to all who 
handle hawsers in cold weather—the deadly turn 
of a coil about the ankle—a turn which meant 
that in one second more my leg would be cut 
off as clean as though done by a pair of giant 
shears. The line drew my leg against the bitts 
with the whole power of that tug pulling against 
it. I gazed at the tightening band and called out 
to the tug to stop. I might just as well saved my 
breath, for she was 200 feet ahead, churning the 
water furiously with her wheel, and there was no 
one on deck to notice me. Anton, bending down 
alongside of me, heard, however, and quick as 
lightning grabbed the line with both hands and 
threw a turn off the bitts. It must have taken a 
tremendous effort, for as he stood up and I fell 
backward and clear, he was panting and shaking 
like a luffing sail in a stiff breeze. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Will You Lead the Fleet ? 


That little fleet on your lake or river, comprised of your and your neighbors’ launches, or will you merely dub-along behind ? 
It doesn’t cost any more to own and keep up a “leader.” Our line of easy running launches, row boats and canoes are in a 
class by themselves. We don’t say so—our customers do. 

One of our competitors once said: ‘“‘The most formidable array I have to contend with is one of the Minn. Boat & Power 
Co.’s easy running launches, equipped with their powerful Schmidt Marine Engine.” 

Our “Schmidt” Marine Engines do not depend upon high speed for power, having ample bore and stroke. The tremendous 
driving power of Schmidt Marine Engines is backed by a latent factor “speed.” By increasing the speed you can double the 
power, and the reserve force is there if you want to use it. 

Will you mar the pleasure of the possession by a doubtful purchase? Our guarantee ‘No Time Limit” gives you the protec- 
tion you ought to have. Send 10 cents in stamps for catalogue. 


Minn. Boat © Power Co., - - Stillwater, Minn., U.S. A. 


" Si Reliable 
iltle ant Revers ible 
We are designers and builders of High Speed Motor Boats, Semi- GASOLINE MOTORS 


Racing Motor Boats and Fast Cruising and Family Launches Immediate Delivery if Ordered Now 
CUR BOATS ARE SURE WINNERS 









































Two-cycle 











for we have never been defeated in any race, test of endurance or 


for sea going qualities by any other make of boat of the same size, Price of 
power, or class. Place orders early to insure deliveries when wanted. ‘ 7 
All good workmanship takes time and should not be rushed. - win C y l in d er 


Write for our prices. 


THE DETROIT RIVER BOAT & OAR WORKS, Wyandotte, Michigan 


Works, Storage Sheds and Large Boat House—foot of Eureka Ave. 


Complete 


No. 2 
3-4 HP . $120.00 
No. 4 


8-IOHP . $175.00 


* No. 6 
D f l | 13-16HP . $275.00 
ing ec —$ Do not buy an “Experiment” 
—buy a Little Giant—best 


Marine Motors by test. 


@ Simple and easy to operate, only three moving parts, no gears, valves or springs— nothing 
to get out of order. Main bearings babbitted. Workmanship and material o the highest 





























a ia Dasigs . order, and guaranteed. Jump Spark Ignition. Built in multi-cylinder types. Not heavy or 
Simple and Economical cumbersome. Modern in every detail. Send 10 cents in stamps for our Book entitled “* Ignition, 
in Operation Vaporization, Installation and Operation of a Gasoline Motor.” Write for free Catalog “ Al” 
Write for Catalog of other sizes. 
D; UNITED MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ingfelder Motor Company 171-175 W. Woodbridge Street Detroit, Mich. 


Foot of Crane Ave. DETROIT, MICH. Cable Code ; ‘‘ UMCO,” Western Union 
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Used by U. S. Signal Corps. 


GENEVA 


Superior a 


‘15. 


Our Handsome Book, 
The Near Distance 
sent free on request. 



















Its magnifying 
power, field view 
and clearness of definition is 
seldom equalled, even in those 
binoculars costing twice as 
much. Ask your dealer for 
it. If he has none in stock. 
send us $15 and receive one 
on approval. If not satisfactory, return 
it (at our expense). We will cheerfully 
refund your money. 

GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 40 Linden St.,Geneva, N.Y. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 


F. G. Wilson, Ithaca, N. Y H. ©. Watts, N.Y, 
Company, 532 Main St., N. ¥. 
©. H. Wood. 4. ker, Hall & Co., Norfolk, Va. 
W. M. 8 ot Oe. 554 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
E. BE. Son, East Main St., Rochester, N 











S. HEMMENWAY & SON 


YACHT SAILS 


Many an inferior hull has 
been driven to victory by 
superior sails. Ours have 
stood the test for 75 years. 


YACHT AWNINGS 


AND 
CANOE SAILS 
A SPECIALTY 
TENTS,FLAGS, ETC 
54 South Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


















KNEELAND MARINE MOTOR 


Reversible and runs in either 
Direction, 

Long bearings. 

Starts without cranking. 
Hand-hole plate in base for 
quickjexamination of connect 
ing rod bearings. 

14 Horsepower, $49.85. 

With complete outfit including 
everything but tank and piping all ready to put in 
your boat, (not bare). 


KYEELAND MFG. CO. (Box D) Lansing, Mich. 














WILLOW 
FURNITURE 













The proper thing 
for a summer 


We will deliver 
this chair to you 
for $6.50 (freight 
prepaid). 

A catalog show- 
ing an extensive 
line of other pat- 
terns .will be 
mailed to you 
upon receipt of 
25c. in stamps. 


The Willowcraft Shops 
Box E North Cambridge, Mass. 















ENGLISH YACHTING. 


By Ropert McIntyre. 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. McIntyre has been appointed Lon- 
don correspondent of YacutinG, and will report each 
month yachting news of interest on the Continent. 


BOUT this time of year Britons who take an 
active interest in yachting think of deserting 
these fog-bound shores of England for the genial 
warmth of the South. Egypt holds a growing 
attraction for them, but the desert winds are not 
suitable to every constitution, and the French and 
Italian Rivieras still exist for many. Yachting 
people center on Cannes or Nice or Monte Carlo. 
At any time in fact in the early spring a brilliant 
fleet of steam yachts, many of them flying the 
Stars and Stripes, may be found in the bay of 
Monaco. But as a yacht racing center the French 
Riviera is not what it was ten or twelve years 
ago. For this King Edward is largely to blame. 
Yachting in the Mediterranean reached its high- 
water mark of popularity not only under his 
royal patronage but in his presence. His cut-er 
Britannia raced along the Littoral in 1895, 1806 
and 1897 against formidable opponents like Mr. 
Barclay Walker's Ailsa and Mr. C. D. Rose’s 
Satanita. Mr. Rose. will be recalled as a chal- 
lenger for the America Cup with a boat called 
Distant Shore, which is now bet:er known in the 
records of yachting as Sir James Pender’s Kariad. 
When His Majesty put Britannia out of commis- 
sion the Mediterranean regattas began to decline 
in importance, and now they are no more than 
local affairs. But for the Italians, in fact, who 
race on the lakes in summer and on the Mediter- 
ranean in winter, they would be abandoned prob- 
ably altogether. 

Considering the large number of American- 
owned or chartered steam yachts which are to be 
found in the season between Monaco and Cannes, 
it is curious that Americans have never taken any 
active part in racing. If my memory serves me, 
only two American racing yachts have ever per- 
formed in what we call the Sunny South. One 
was the peerless 10-rater Dakotah, which beat 
everything in sight in 1895, and the other Mr. 
Royal Phelps Carrol’s Navahoe, which would have 
carried everything before her if there had been 
anything to carry. Of course, British yachtsmen 
have made only a slightly better showing, and 
their sportsmanship is discounted by the fact that 
they merely followed King Edward, and when he 
dropped the French regattas, they dropped them, 
too; and they are now, if all accounts be true, 
spending the money on motors and motor boats 
which they formerly spent on racing yachts. The 
International Rule was expected to work a change 
in this respect this year, but whatever it may do 
for future seasons it certainly has done nothing 
for this. Until King Edward or the Emperor 
William or the King of Spain—whose consort, 
Princess Ena, is, by the way, a skilful and en- 
thusiastic yachtswoman—builds a large cutter and 
sends it to the Mediterranean, there seems little 
prospect of a revival of first-class yachting in 
France. 

Our mutual friend Sir Thomas Lipton invari- 
ably spends the early spring abroad, and not in- 
frequently on the French Riviera. The genial 
baronet is still as determined to lift the America 
Cup as ever, but at the moment he has not very 
much to say on the subject. In fact, he does not 
care to talk about it at all for publication, which 
is a pity, because on both sides of the Atlantic a 
revived interest in international yachting would 
follow any official pronouncement by him. To 
my mind Americans do a wrong thing in the in- 
terest of sport (by Americans I mean, of course, 
the New York Yacht Club) in stipulating that 











before they can say whether a challenge under 
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Affer Shaving 
use 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber 
use italso. It is Anti- 
septic, and will prevent 
any of the skin diseases 
often contracted. 
A positive relief for 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, and all 
afflictions of the skin. Removes all 
odor of pe apeeien. Get Mennen’s— 
the original. Sold everywhere or 
mailed for 2§ cents. Sample free 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 











The Perfect Razor 


is of steel finer than Damascus and has an edge that 
will split a hair. My customers say it is cheap at $5 
Igwill send you one that will delight your face, post 


paid $2. 
F. FRANZ @ SONS, 


Fine Cutlery 
15 Portland Street 


TREN RE SIE IRE 
Mexican Palm Leaf at 505 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexivo from palm , 
fiber, Double weave, durable and light 
weight, with colored design in brim. Re- 
tails at $1. Postpaid for 50c., 2 for 
90c., to introduce our Mexican hats and 
drawn-work. Same hat, plain, 4(c., 
beth for 75c. Large, medium and small 
sizes. Fine for fishing, outin and 
gardening. Art catalog of Mexican 
Sombreros FREE. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. BK6, Mesma Fark. N.M. 
est Retailers Indian-M exican Handicraft in World. 


Boston, Mass. 




















Complete Assortment of 


B O A FITTINGS 


SUPPLIES 


Every necessity for yachts, launches and motor boats 
No matter what your wants are you can satisfy them 
here and the selection can be easily made as our large 
stock of standard goods makes a choice easy. Also 
every luxury and artistic device that the most exact- 
ing owner can wish for. 
FREE We have just published the most com- 
plete book of “fittings” ever issued. This 
interesting and valuable book (illustrated) will be 
sent free—it should always be on hand for reference. 
Our perfect mail-order system and prompt delivery, 
as well as the established fine quality of our goo ds, 
will quite satisfy you. 


JOHN C. HOPKINS & COMPANY 119 Chambers St., New York 



















BY THE sROOKS 
SYSTEM of full sized patterns and in- 
structions. Rowboat and Canoe patterns, 
$1.60 to$2. Launch patterns from $4 up. 
$15—Price of 16 ft. Launch. 
Frame knocked down with pat- 
terns and instructions to finish. 
Other prices in proportion. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. Co. 
Or’ginators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


2706 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 
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58-60 Wabash Avenue 


Hine -Watt Manufacturing Company = &0,Webwh Averne 








Manufacturers of 27 different 
varieties of Lamps and 


Acetylene Generators for 


Our generators are the only 
Acetylene Generators that will 
work satisfactorily on Boats 








Automobiles and Yachts where there is 
Bicycles very little vibration : : : 
Motor Cycles Send for catalogue and prices 
Motor Boats 


Mention YACHTING 
Yachts, Canoes, Qc. 























Fdson Ge TRUSCOTT 
Steering Gears “Craft of Quality’’ 


have stood every test for nearly fifty years. 





Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















THE STRELINGER 
MARINE ENGINES 


Lead in every point of }EXCELLENCY. 
Unexcelled in DURABILITY. Challenge 


























comparison with any other make in Run smoothly and noiselessly We prove actual boat and 
MATERIAL and WORKMANSHIP. Me- motor value for every cent invested Send five stamps for 
chanical or Jump Spark equipment. large catalogue, mentioning size and type of boat or, motor 
Our 1907 prices will interest you. required. Boat and motor car owners should have the 
‘ [ruscott supply catalogue 

Write for our new Catalog and Price List. 

. , : TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 
The Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 

Sub. Station 43 St. Joseph, Mich. 














26 Fort Street, E., Detroit, Mich. 


























The CRAIG Engine’ 


The -Acme of High Power Gasolene Motors 


in 3, 4, 6 and 8 Cylinder units 


from 18 to 300 horse-power, for heavy work 


HIGH SPEED ENGINES 


in 4, 6, and 8 Cylinder units. 60, 100 and 200 horse-power 
To order only. Properly designed and constructed to operate at extreme speeds 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 
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Four-cycle, jump-spark igni- 
tion, automobile design. Excel 
all others in all the practical and 
necessary features. They are de- 
signed and built for high-speed and 
all-day running. Every part is inter- 
changeable. The entire equipment is 
of the very best grade that can be 
obtained. 


Practically Indestructible 


1-2-3 and 4-cylinder. 24 to 40 H.P. 
Especially adapted to heavy service 
boats and auxiliary power. 

Better write to-day to insure prompt 
delivery. Catalog on request. 


The Peninsular 
Metor Co. 
207 So. Front St. 


GRAND 
RAPIDS, 
MICH. 

























Windward 
Working. Sails 


For Yachts large and small. Last year we fitted 
out among others the Tamerlaine, Lila and 
Gauntlet for the Bermuda race. Let us esti- 
mate on your work this year. 


JONES & ROBINSON 


CITY ISLAND, - - NEW YORK 

















Talk About 


ENGINES 
The Royal 


» will suit you 
all right. Our 
1907 catalogue 
is interesting 








Royal 


Equipmest Co. 


157 
Housatonic Ave. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 











The Grant Nail and Supply Co. 
[47 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


PARERANLE LAG 
Headquarters tor KEYSTONE 
GALVANIZED BOAT NAILS, 
CHISEL AND BLUNT POINTS, 
CYCLONE CHAIN HOISTS, 
HELLER’S FILES, CLEVELAND 
DRILLS GALVANIZED IRON, 
Etc., Etc. Send tor Catalogue 














the new rule will be acceptable or not, they must 
see the challenge. The matter to be arranged is 
not the cession of a continent; it is not even a 
question of international peace; it is only a boat- 
race; and if sportsmen cannot arrange a series of 
yacht races without as many formalities as would 
tire the roof of Westminster Abbey, the sooner 
we give up thoughts of international yachting the 
better. In America it may be considered a sound 
argument against off-hand accep:ance of a chal- 


lenge under the new rule that you don’t know }/ 


very much about the rule. Well, we don’t know 


very much ourselves about it, and our compara- 


tive ignorance is greatly complicated by the 
scantling regulation. A race, in fact, on the con- 
ditions which Sir Thomas is understood to offer 
would be the race of the century, for it would be 
a case of everybody doing his best from the lay- 
ing down of ‘the boats to the winning gun of the 
deciding match. | think the New York Yacht 
Club ought to say “Yes,” to Sir Thomas; “we'll 
take your challenge for anything; from an open 
boat up to a square-rigged ship.” After all, the 
race is the thing. 

Of course, Sir Thomas has no idea of chal- 
lenging either with an open boat or a square- 
rigged ship. What he wants for his money is a 
match between boats whose type is what the 
world calls “healthy.” I do not wish anybody to 
think that I am in favor of a reversion to a 
healthy type at the expense of speed; as a matter 
of fact, I would not sacrifice speed for anything 
in a racing yacht, and I am bold enough to say 
that any development of the racing yacht which 
takes from its speed is reactionary and ought to 
be condemned. The point out-and-out advocates 
of the healthy yacht miss is that the most desir- 
able quality in a racing yacht is speed. You do 
not, for instance, hear racehorse owners talking 
about modifying the thoroughbred in order to 
facilitate its use in cabs or carts; the racehorse 
is bred for speed just as the greyhound is occa- 
sionally to the detriment of his killing power. 
Similarly the racing yacht should be designed for 
pure speed, I think, even if in the pursuit we 
allow a larger element of danger to creep in. 
There is room, of course, for the healthy type as 
well; and certainly international rules, uniform 
scantlings and roomier hulls all make for the 
prosperity in yachting. Under our international 
rule the boats will last longer and sell better, be- 
cause the risk of speedy outbuilding is reduced 
and the area of the market for second-hand boats 
is enlarged. Participation in the sport must, 
therefore, cost less, and because of that there is 
bound to be an increase in the number of yachts- 
men. It is a simple economic question of en- 
couraging the demand by decreasing the price. 
The development of the pure racing yacht will be, 
as it has all along been in the United States, a 
pastime of millionaires, and this is, I imagine, the 
root objection of the New York Yacht Club to 
have anything to do with modified types. I don’t 
blame them. Still, like everybody else, I want to 
see a race. 

We have heard a great deal regarding the pos- 
sible designer of Shamrock IV. and, though none 
of the talk has been official, very little of it was 
what could be called dead off the mark. The ex- 
planation of this is that designers of large rac- 
ing yachts are not numerous in this country. 
There are Mr. Fife, of Fairlie; Mr. Mylne, of 
Glasgow, and Mr. Nicholson, of Gosport. These 
three are prominent at the moment, and it is safe 
to say that each of them is capable of designing 
a cup boat. Of course, Mr. Barnet, who was so 
long associated with Mr. Watson and who suc- 
ceeded to his business, cannot be left out of ac- 
count; nor can Mr. Soper, who designed Satan- 
ita, the Aurora, which succeeded her as bearer of 
Mr. Rose’s colors, and the schooner Clara, which 








| VICTOR MARINE ENGINE 
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Distinctly new and prominent features— 

ae as water- An te scin making a large saving in grease. The 
ease being always stiff noe my it easy to yy oe engine clean. Grooved 
preventing blowing from case. having half boxes 

to take up wear, Crank ping have cen a tall bearing babbited 
the best bal ip and material the best. These 

new pss es — it a Pret -= we engine. Please mention “Yachting.” 


os R. S. HILL, 78 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
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New Kerosene Oil Burner 
THE LOVETT 
Burner Fits Primus Tanks 
Guaranteed not to blow out 


Khotal 
Primus Supplies 


A. E. Lovett Co.,63 Park P1.,N.Y. 











Attractive Printing and Effective Advertising 


will increase your business. We write, de- 
sign and print boat and other catalogs that 
bring business and place the aavertining 
that sells goods. Write us. 
WALTON ADVERTISING AND PRINTING CO. 
23 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Da 


The Original Waterproof Match Box 








Holds more matches than any other. Keeps them dry. 
It should“be in the locker of every yachtsman. Get the 
Biaisdell from your dealer. If he cannot supply you 
send s50 cents and get one by registered mail. 

S. S. BLAISDELL 
131 Orange Street Providence, R. i 


FLAGS - \FLAGS - FLAGS 


INTERNATIONAL CODE SIGNALS, CLUB AND 
PRIVATE SIGNALS 
FLAG WORK OF ALL KINDS 


S. HEMMENWAY & SON 
54 SOUTH STREET - ~- NEW YORK CITY 




















Registered 
trade WIPRO TIA OETA Mork 


}~ sphere hy yaeenhvechmeebeeer pthe-r dmery Plate : 
of models and quality,’ 





to you 
All "ola Town Canoe’ materials are carefully selected and 
applied by skilled workmen, 
Models jor every use. Prices, packed, $28 up. 
Write us now for free illustrated catalogue of canvas covered 
canoes, row boats, and yacht tenders, Agencies in all large cities. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 54 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 
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Telephone 4840 Broad 


The J. H. Curtiss Co. 


2 South Street, New York 
Marine Closets 


Lavatories. Etc ; 








Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 


Build It Yourself 


Jee First and Pay _Afterwards 
On the Easy Payment Plan 
- Get Pioneer Perfect Frames now 


finish your boat in season and 
pay as you build 
























Nae abr ; 

22 Foot Semi-speed Launch, 7 H. P. Engine. speed 11 miles per 
hour. Ready torun. Price, $425. 

THE BIGGEST SELLER AT THE CHICAGO POWER BOAT SHOW 


Send for Catalogue 


That’s the fair way—the square 
way—the Pioneer way 
We know that Pioneer Perfect 
Frames are honestly made, that 
they supply the ‘hard part” 
finished complete and off your 
mind; that they save you two 
thirds the boatbuilders’ prices 
and nine-tenths of freight charges 
but you don’t know it—al 
though you are entitled to—so 
we meet you more than half way 
-we ask you to pay only part down—that is your guarantee that 
Pioneer Perfect Frames are all we claim and that you will be 
successful with them. 


H ol | O W 4 D a rs Pioneer Perfect Frames 
include perfect parts, fitted, tested, set up complete by our boatbuilders, then 











The Jones & La Borde Co.., Oshkosh, Wis. 














knocked down for shipment-—-you have merely to reassemble them—only 
common tools needed Patterns and instructions for finishing absolutely free 
with frames. Or, if you want to build your boat complete, get a set of 


Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Ca Pioneer Guaranteed Patterns Try them 30 Days 


If they are not all we claim, simple, easy to follow and thoroughly practical 
just return them and get your money back without question, Start now 
build your boat in your spare hours before spring 

Write to-day for free booklet, or send 25 cents for big 100-page 9x12 book on 
boatbuilding. Prices, descriptions and 300 illustrations of 40 styles of boats 





116 Condor Street : East Boston Seaview 
Cable Address: Spars, Boston Telephone 24 E. Boston Pioneer Boat @ Pattern Co. Wharf 86, Bay City, Mich. 
































Boats of All Descriptions 


24 OF OUR POPE SPECIALS SOLD IN 
TWO WEEKS EXHIBITION IN CHICAGO 
SS 


Get our circular of our Pope Special 22% ft. family speed boat. The hit of 


two Chicago shows. 
J. M. Studebaker, W. H. Stead, Ralph Connor, R. C. Brewer and 


W. H. Thorne are among our customers. 


Pope Mfg. c@ Construction Co., Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 
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did very well in the Baltic in 1900 and subse- 
quently against your schooners Lasca and Nord- 
west. Taking one consideration with another, 
however, I fancy Mr. Mylne will be the designer 
of the next British challenger for the America 
Cup. Between him and Mr. Nicholson there is 
probably not much to choose. Nyria, in fact, 
stamps Mr. Nicholson as a designer of exceptional 
skill, if not of genius; but Mr. Mylne is an in- 
heritor of the Watson tradition. He is one of 
Mr. Watson’s young men, and the 52-raters 
which he has designed indicate beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt that there is a big boat in him. 
The statement was made last year that he was to 
be associated with Mr. Fife in the design of a 
challenger. From the first, however, I doubted 
the accuracy of the news, because a racing yacht 
is one of the few things under heaven in which 
collaboration is impossible. She must either be 
your boat or mine. But I have always had a no- 
tion that in a dilemma of this kind Sir Thomas 
Lipton would not take long to decide on a course 
of action which should avoid both horns. Sir 


Che Meriden Company, Silversmiths Thomas has plenty of money, and his habit is not 


to endow churches or give away libraries or in- 






CUPS 


Sterling Silver, Gold and Silver Plate 
Emblematic of Any Contest 


~~ 


Special Designs 
on Application 


International Silver Co., Successor stall church organs. His philanthropies are 
218 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 26th Street numerous, of course. As a matter of fact, few 
. - men are more generous with their sympathies or 
Madison Square) NEW YORK . ’ 
FACTORIES (Mad 1 ) CANADA FACTORY their money; but he does not tell the newspapers 
Meriden, Conn. Hamilton, Ontario about it. My idea is that if the New York Yacht 


Club accepts a challenge from him this year he 
will build two boats and race with the better, after 
trying both off New York. I do not suppose the 
M ” New York Yacht Club would make any objection 
arine Motors on that score. They have softened the conditions 
in sO many sportsmanlike ways that a concession 
like this would not trouble them at all. Their am- 
bition will be, I am sure, to beat his better boat. 























4 14 to 35 Although the high-water mark reached in Great 
VACHTING UNIFORMS H. P. Britain in 1896 will not be touched this year, the 
Write for promise of ‘round the coast racing is good. 

Catalog Eleven years ago we had three large cutters—the 


: Prince of Wales’ Bri:annia, Mr. Barclay Walker's 
ms worn : ; , a 
The uniforms Ailsa and Mr. C. D. Rose’s Satanita—six 40- 


by yachtsmen are raters—Isolde, Senta, Astrild, Kommodore, 


our specialty. Years AMERICAN MOTOR CO. Tutty and Eelin—and a fair fleet of 20-raters, 


ience enable including Mr. Howard Gould’s Niagara. In 
o FP them a EAU CLAIRE, Wis. British class racing we have never reached that 


level since. This season our big class consists of 
three yachts exceeding 23 meters—boats of about 
80-foot linear rating. One is a last year’s vessel— 
Mr. R. Young’s Nyria—which was designed by 
Mr. Nicholson and built at Gosport. She had 
nothing quite of her delicate class to race against 
in her initial season, but she did her work with 
distinction, and personally, I am of opinion that 
neither of the two new boats that are building 























little better in style 
and quality than any 
others on the 
market. Get our 
catalogue. 





The cM B can do much better. One of the new boats is a 
Greenwood- Atkinson-Armstrong otor oats second Brynhild, building at Gosport by Messrs. 
C for Business or Pleasure, Open or Cabin Cruisers. Camper & Nicholson, for Sir James Pender, who 
ompany : 16 feet, S198. 20 feet, O265. 23 feet, 620. Grade B jt 64 Kariad with indifferent success last year 

CHICAGO DETROIT Write for Catalogue. Open Sundays. Mr. Nichol tilts de ; 1 big ghlolag 
BROOKLYN LAUNCH WORKS Mr. INichoison is the designer ut, as I say, he 
has a hard task to beat himself in Nyria. The 


NEPTUNE AVENUE, FOOT WEST 12TH STREET ' + whi ay 
CONEY ISLAND, BROOKLYN, N. Y. other is a second White Heather, which Mr. Fife 


__—-— has designed and is building at Fairlie for Mr. 
Miles B. Kennedy, who was the owner succes- 
sively of Maid Marion, Sybarita, and White 


The SKene Sectional Boat Heather I. This is, according to all accounts, the 


more notable of the large vessels building to the 
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is the best tender for small boats and yachts new rule. Her design is said to embody not only 
and is best for inland fishing. Can be car- the results of Mr. Fife’s knowledge of the rule, 
a ; th : P II but his impression of the Shamrock-Reliance 
ned in e cock pit or in a sma wagon. races. A friend who has seen her says she is 
Is seaworthy, strong, and durable. In two 10 feet shorter than Britannia, 3 feet beamier and 
sizes. Is indispensable for boats entered in of 2 feet less draft. On these dimensions she will 


carry the same amount of canvas as King Ed- 
ward’s old racer. A writer for the “Yachting 
World” says that her ends are long but much 
SKENE SECTIONAL BOAT CO. fuller in section than those of the yachts we have 
212 Commercial Street, ; ce Boston, Mass. been accustomed to see from Fairlie. The lead 


is carried in an extraordinary long keel—certainly 


Ocean races. Write for Catalog. 








Patented Jan. 29, 1907 
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Th: ° I Y Perhaps you know that the U.S. Government selected the Jager engine for use in the navy, the 
1s 18 mportant to OU Revenue Cutter Service and the Department of Commerce and Labor for special service in the Arctic, 
ome =the Temperate and Torrid Zones 
But here is the most important point to you; Very careful records of the performance of the Jager Engine have been kept in each of these departments for 
the guidance of various other departments in the purchase of gasoline engines 
As a result of this painstaking care, the 


Jager Marine Engi 
IS REPEATEDLY SELECTED, WHILE OTHER MAKES, SUBJECTED TO THE SAME TESTS ARE DISCARDED 


This means something to YOU if you need boat power. You can get a Jager Engine of any size from 
3 to 60 H.P. and have the comfortable feeling of knowing you have the best there is to be had. 
WE MAKE |, 2, 3, 4 AND 6 CYLINDER ENGINES 
Write for illustrated catalogue containing information you ought to have Also send for special pamphlet on our 
MARINE TYPE DIRECT CONNECTED UNITS for the electric lighting of yachts. 


281-283 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Charles J. Jager Company LF or, 33 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



























SKIDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 


| 
| The 2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year. Entirely new 
| 
| 








design introducing many exclusive features which challenge 
comparison with any other engine of its class, regardless of cost. | 


Runs on Gasoline Distillate, | 
Kerosene or Alcohol without a 
change in equipment. 
ACTUAL Bare $ mann 


H.P. Engine MOORING ANCHOR. 


COMPLETE ENGINE 
With Fresh Water 









Pats. 
Pend. 








@ Holds in any tress and when all other mobrings fail. 
Hundreds in use and not one ever known to drag. No 


boat is safe without it. 





Boat Fittings . 43.90 





Weight, bare, 52 pounds; height | “ * Bulb. " 
from base 11} &. hes. Swiftest, Fae eee ey 6G = ie. —— 
most powerful, efficient and re- ; | wy lobe 5 po Titesers jn ove way, not hevins dragged in 
liable engine of its size on earth. part swath it hero ae eth ene wet ae ed WwW. “Sproul, of 
Drives Canoe, Rowboat or l4to | \ FF Sproul, Paul & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Catalog 20)-foot Launch with load, 6 to 10 ‘ @ Free booklet and full information on request. 

FREE. miles per hour. Easy to install and a 

| operate. Reversible—runs either \ Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 


fire. Simple and compact in design, strong and durable in construction. FAIRHAVEN 
Elevated gearless commutator of special design, plunger pump without ' . MASS 
| visible pipe connections, perfect lubrication. Highest grade material . 
| and workmanship. 


SOLD UNDER 5-YEAR GUARANTEE! 


| Belle Isle Motor Co., vevt.2«, Hien” 


| way. Unfailing endurance powers—economical and safe—cannot back 
| 
' 
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FLORIDA Business and Pleasure Craft M OTOR 
CRUISERS of All Types and Sizes Bo ATS 


The highest standard of excellence is developed in all or our products. 


THE CONNECTICUT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, — wickoiF'tos. 


Naval Architects, Engineers, Builders 
BAY VIEW PLACE, Ten Minutes from Union Station, New Haven, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 











Telephones, 3060 New Haven 6-4 Clinton. CHARLES B. WYCKOFF, Manager 
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white Millie Severs 


Why do we make so many ? 
Why are they used by all the best Yachts? 





in weight. 


Second: They are much stiffer, and are made from selected stock. 


Third: We make the best spars on the market, having had 30 


years’ experience. 


| 
First: Your boat is minutes faster by their use, owing to the decrease | 
| 
| 


Fourth: Name alone sufficient guarantee. | 

















GEORGE LAWLEY @® SON Corp’n. - SOUTH BOSTON 


























With a 


“Boothbay” Engine Manhasset 
in your boat, you al- 
ways” here” and ° ° . . 
get back” — Ship Building G Repair 

Safety, d & Satisfacti 

sg naipaa-ssdawe Company 
We make the best 2 
oe Sere PORT WASHINGTON 
ship can produce. Long Island, N. Y. 

Send for Catalogue. 





SLO 


Boothbay Gas Engine Co. 


EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE. Yacht Supplies Marine Railways 

















D° you intend to visit the Jamestown Exposition? A. HANSON 
If so, get your sails cleaned and DESIGNER 
OF FINE 


mildew-prooted. 
Capacity of lofts has been doubled within the 
last month owing to our increased business. 


J. W. KETCHAM & CO. 
Foot Hubbard Street Brooklyn 


Telephone, s0 Bath Beach MARINE RAILWAYS REPAIRS ALTERATIONS 


POWER YACHTS 
AND PLEASURE 
BOATS 


City Is.tano, N.Y. 























Pictures from Yachting for Framing 


Proofs of the double page Pictorial Feature of the January, 
February, March, cApril and May issues on heavy plate 


paper. 


Three Great Cup Winners of 1906. 
Standard—The Swiftest Motor Boat in the U. S. 
Which Sort of Speed Do You Prefer ? 

Schooner Yacht Idler on the Wind. 

Steam Yacht American on a Gray Sea. 


CAREFULLY PACKED AND SENT POSTPAID, 50 CENTS EACH 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
20 Vesey Street, - New York 














not less than 30 feet—and to meet this the stern- 
post has an abruptness which threatens a return 
to the old plumb type. The draft is practically 
uniform along the length of the keel; the free 
board is ample without being exaggerated, some- 
what straight in the sheer, and with a good 
tumble home to the topside. Altogether, she is a 
sound, healthy and speedy-looking crafi, exactly 
of the type it was hoped the rule would produce 
We shall see. The man who writes thus of the 
yacht knows what he is talking about, but for the 
life of me I don’t see how a boat like that can 
beat Nyria. 

American interest will center in our 15-meter 
class, in which is the Herreshoff designed and 
built cutter Sonya, which Mrs. Turner Farley has 
raced with for two seasons. The boat’s success 
may be more pronounced in the coming season 
than it has been, but I do not think so. I think ! 
know a good boat when I see one, and I thought 
[ saw one when this Herreshoff cutter made her 
first trial spin in the estuary of the Thames. In 
the subsequent racing, however, she was not well 
handled, and her navigators not only neglected 
chances but gave chances away. Then they 
started to tinker the boat, with the result that 
she retrograded instead of progressed. The debut 
of Herreshoff’s 52-raters Niagara and Isolde in 
1895 may be recalled in this connection. They 
were sister boats; the one owned by Mr. Howard 
Gould and the other by Baron Von Zedwitz 
Niagara, in fact, was beaten in her first engage- 
ment. But, later, while in the hands of Captain John 
Barr, Niagara developed into the champion of her 
class; Isolde, indifferently cared for, declined and 
was never of any account. Her end was pecu 
liarly unfortunate. In a memorable luffing match 
at Spithead in 1896 she was swept clean of het 
mast, spars, rigging and deck gear by the bow 
sprit of Meteor II., and Baron Von Zedwitz was 
killed. I am quite convinced that if Mrs. Turner 
Farley had imported an American skipper— 
Charlie Barr, for instance—with her American 
yacht, Sonya’s showing would have been much 
better than it has been. 

Against Sonya this season will be Mr. W. P 
Burton’s Mylne-designed Britomart. At one 
time Mr. Burtor thought of building a new boat 
for 1907 if he could find a purchaser for Brito- 
mart, but failed to do so. Three new boats are, 
however, building for this class. One is from a 
design of Mr. Fife for Mr. Yates, a gentleman 
just a little distinguished in eccentricity. He is 
the Mr. Yates who the other day in unaccount- 
able generosity gave hundreds of pounds away in 
the street to the market porters at Covent Gar- 
den. In prospect, therefore, Americans may hold 
him as a challenger for the cup. He could, at 
any rate, get rid of more money that way in a 
comparatively short time than by visiting Covent 
Garden. Another is from a design of Mr. Mylne 
for a newcomer to first-class yachting in the per 
son of Mr. J. Talbot Clifton. The third is also a 
Mylne boat; it is for Mr. J. W. Leuchars, the 
South African, who was the owner of Moyana 
“Moyana” is the Zulu word for “a little breeze.” 
With three out of the five boats from his board, 
Mr. Mylne is generously represented in the class 
But this is no more than due recognition of his 
genius. Smaller classes there are, of course, in 
all the leading centers, and for these new boats 
are necessarily building. Of these I shall have 
more to say later. In the meantime, it may be 
mentioned that the Y. R. A. recommends the 
formation of 5, 6, 8 and 10-meter classes. 

The first show ever held in Britain of commer 
cial motor vehicles and boats is now open at 
Olympia, in the West End of London. The com 
mercial motor has not been so highly developed 
as the pleasure type, yet the exposition is thor 
oughly representative. 
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The Biggest Value Ever Offered in 


A STRIKING SHIP’S CLOCK FOR $12 


Strikes ship’s bells from one to eight. A first-class movement in a_ weather 
proof SOLID MAHOGANY or QUARTERED OAK case, at a price within 
the reach of every yachtsman. Has an accurate and long sounding alarm—a mighty 
good thing when you want to make an early tide. - Four and one-half inch dial 
All trimmings nickeled on brass. Time-keeping qualities guaranteed. Expressed 
to any address on receipt of price. Circulars on request. 


SHIP’S CLOCK CO., 99 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
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Marine Hardware 
Fine Motor Boat Goods 


Our 1907 catalogue is 
the most complete of 
the kind ever published. 
We want you to have a 
copy. Send in for a 
quotation on whatever 
you need. 


Night Signalsfor all Yacht 
Clubs 

Private Distinguishing 
Signals 

Distress Outfits for Life- 
boats 


Finest Quality at Lowest Prices Water Lights 


Flags of all Kinds 








A. S. MORSS CO. 


210 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Ship Rockets 


Signal Outfits for Small 
Boats 








Coston Signal Co., Inc. 





7 Water Street New York City 
Entrance on Moore St 


TELEPHONE 3454 BROAD 

































The Atlantic Motor Boats 
For 1907 


Famous Seagoing Dories from 16 to 25 feet, seaworthy, staunch and roomy 


Speed Raceabouts 2: and 25 feet, desirable, fast and stylish, Clipper 
Launches 23 feet 7 inches, 25, 30 feet, able speedy and beautifully built 


All the above Silent Motor Boats of the most perfect construction 
16-foot Motor Dory Skiffs well made, inexpensive and safe, price $:2 


Atlautic Motors from 3 to 40 hp. of the best type and have proved their 
value in several years’ substantial work. 


In writing please state requirements. We will gladly send catalogues 
Boats can be seen at the Boston Salesroom, 59 Haverhill treet, and 
at factory. 








THE ATLANTIC CO. - - - Amesbury, Mass, 
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No Barnacle has ever grown on this Paint 
in either Northern or Southern waters 


BRIDGEPORT BROWN 
Hardest Boat Bottom Paint on Earth 


It does not need scrubbing, as nothing but a 
little slime ever becomes attached to it. 





E W CATALOGUE 





‘ Dept. Y 
Cable Address, ‘“‘Lacquerco Bridgeport.” 





THE AMERICAN LACQUER CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 




















Yachting Gazette 


The leading and only French illustrated 
paper devoted exclusively to Yachting and 
Motor Boating published in Paris, France. 


Yearly Subscription, $5.50 


Subscriptions may be sent care of 
Yachting Publishing Co., 


zo Vesey Street, New York City 


WILSON & GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKERS 


We have made sails for 


METEOR ATLANTIC 
ELMINA VIGILANT 
AMORITA IRONDEQUOIT 
LASCA UTOWANA 


53 South Street : : New York 
Lofts, Foot of Hubbard St., Bath Beach, N. Y. 


Telephone Connection 











CLEMENT & SMITH 
Bankers & Brokers 


1 Nassau Street, cor. Wall Street, New York 
BRANCH OFFICE 
Nassau Trust Co. B'ld’g, Brooklyn 
Henry G. Smith MEMBERS OF THE 
see RE cong New York Stock Exchange 
testes ning New York Cotton Exchange 
Percival W. Clement Chicago Board of Trade 


Telephone, 3720 Rector 











MARINE SUPPLIES 


SPRAY HOODS, ETC. 
A full and complete stock of Launches, Canoes, etc. 


We make to order and we make to 
fit, amy canvas spray hood, wind 
shield or top. Best of work and 
material. Write for anything needed 
for your boats. 


C. M. JACOBSEN, $4.3" 
Everything in the Marine Line. 
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TEMPORARY BINDERS 





for holding copies until the volume is complete and ready for 


permanent binding. 


It preserves the copies, keeps them 


together. Will last for years for succeeding volumes. Full 
black cloth, stamped in gold. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 


20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 














YACHT BUILDING ON THE 
CLYDE 


Tuomas W. Fercuson 


Mr. Ferguson has been appointed Glasgow correspon 
dent of Yacutinc, and will report yachting news of 
interest in Scotland each month.—Eprror. 


S the greatest of British shipbuilding centers, 

it is only natural that the Clyde should also 

hold a foremost place in yacht construction. 
During the winter the yards have been more than 
usually busy with this class of work. Since the 
death of Mr. G. L. Watson the number of fine 
steam craft built on the river has received a set- 
back, but even in this department there are signs 
of improvement. At Pointhouse, near Glasgow. 
Messrs. A. & J. Inglis have the King’s yacht weil 
advanced. The new vessel, which will be fitted 
with turbine machinery, while considerably 
smaller than the Victoria and Albert, is of fair 
size, and for magnificence will be quite in keeping 
with what is expected of a boat flying the royal 
standard. She will be among tne fastest of Brit- 
ish yachts, and her comparatively small draft will 
enable her to visit many ports where the bigger 
yacht cannot enter. A year ago it was freely 
rumored that His Majesty had given an order for 
a racing cutter to take the place of Britannia, but 
the story, unfortunately for the sport, turned out 
to be without foundation in fact. At the begin- 
ning of the year there were no big yachts on order 
for American owners, but it was currently re- 
ported that Mr. Eugene Higgins was in negotia 
tion with Messrs. G. L. Watson & Co. for a new 
yacht which was to be the largest privately owned 
craft in the world. The vessel, it was stated, 
would have turbine machinery and would be dis 
tinctive both for appointments and for speed 

The motor boat industry has been brisk since the 
close of last season, and at many of the yards 
craft have been turned out for racing or cruising 
Among the former class is the Kelvin launch of 
the Bergius Car Company, Glasgow. This boat, 
the first built to the requirements of the British 
Motor Boat Club restricted Clyde class, is 25 feet 
in length, with 5-foot 4-inch beam, and is fitted 
with a four-cylinder 14-16 hp. Kelvin motor 
Messrs. Leitch & McCallum, Renfrew, were the 
builders of the boat. Other motor racers have 
been constructed at Tighnabruaich, Gourock, and 
Dumbarton, and the sport of motor racing, which 
has hitherto been taken up in somewhat half- 
hearted fashion on the Clyde, seems likely to have 
a more important place in the regattas of the 
forthcoming season. In regard to sailing yachts, 
there will be a bigger output this spring from 
Clyde yards than for many seasons past. 

At Fairlie Mr. Wm. Fife is putting the finishing 
touches on the first-class racing cutter for Mr. 
Myles B. Kennedy, who has raced White Heather 
with conspicuous success. Built to the new rule, 
the latest Fairlie flyer is a big departure from the 
familiar Fife type as exemplified in Ailsa, Sham- 
rock I. and Shamrock III. She has long, full 
ends, is long in the keel, and the apology for a rail 
denotes sufficiently that she is no cruiser. The 
new craft is about 10 feet less than Britannia, the 
King’s Watson-designed racer, and she has 2 feet 
less draft and 3 feet more beam. Withal, she 
carries about the same spread of canvas. Her 
mast of Oregon pine is the longest spar ever 
handled at Fairlie. The new cutter will be com- 
manded by Captain Charlies Bevis, Southampton, 
the skipper of Shamrock I. in the last America 
Cup challenger trials. She will race against the 
new Nicholson-designed cutter which is being 
built in the South of England for Sir James Pen- 
der. Another racer from the Fairlie stocks is a 
52-footer for the class in which the Herreshoff 
boat Sonya sailed last season with not very great 
success. Mr. Alfred Mylne will also have a new 
Dumbarton built boat in this class, to continue if 
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JHCGING & SEITER. 


For many years specialists Largest dealers in America 
in equipping yechts with in fine China end Cut 
table services : : : : : Glass 














HE guests on a yacht often rate 
her as much by her china, glass 
_and silver, as by anything else. 
It is highly important that they 


be in good taste and of good quality. 

We make a specialty of supplying these 
things—last year we outfitted some hun- 
dred and seventy-five boats, many~ of 
them ocean-going craft--and are always 
pleased to quote prices and submit 
samples decorated with yacht colors and 
signals, monograms or crests. 


51-55 West Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK 


50-54 West Twenty-second Street, 

















A First-Class Roll Top Desk 


is illustrated herewith, well fitted for any 
man’s home or office, and at a reasonable 
price. It is made of quartered oak, with 
the new square edged effect, heavy top and 
writing bed and dull rubbed finish. Known 
as our number 1402, it is made in three 
lengths, at the following prices 


es pies Marine Motors 


55 in. long, - 48.60 Our six-horsepower engine illustrated has remarkable efficiency; will 

60 in. long, - 54.00 develop Eight actual horsepower on test, and is the safest, smoothest 
operating marine engine ever put in a boat 

High compression—all cylinders ground and pistons fitted with three 

rings, pinned in position 


WALTER F. BARNES STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING 
Manutacturer of Desks and Office Furniture Reversible 
Telephone, 1066 Franklin 372 Broadway, New York - ay Simple 
Speedy 


crank shaft latest style 
Universal float feed car 


The MAJOR i pees ote ween 
° direct ignition system 
REVERSIBLE, VALVELESS, MARINE . ge Pp 
ENGINE, FOR 1907 p 4 y FA B. 7. 

‘ Thrust ball bearings ; 
14 H. P. Engine Only $33.15 


| 
. | 
New features, better engines, 
stronger, more horsepower. 





Send your order. We guarantee satisfaction. 













































bronze connecting rods 
The best material and 


workmanship throughout 
6 H P $150 ao and a finish equal to the 
e * as Illustrated highest priced engines 
Price as illustrated $150.00. If wanted complete with all Boat Fittings, 
$175.00. 
No matter what size marine engine you want, it will pay you to write 


us for prices and specifications. Our 14 horsepower, complete, $35.00 
is a wonder. Catalog of all sizes sent free on request. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
1302 Second Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


MAJOR engine can be used for stationary work. We built and sold 5,000 
engines last year. We are building 10,000 engines this year, from 14 H.P. to 
20 H.P. Write at once for special inducement to one agent in each locality. 


DETROIT GAS ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. 


78 E. CONGRESS STREET, E. DETROIT, MICH. 
MTS | 
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The 







Motsinger mechanical 
ignitor for 
Auto- gas engine 


ignition 


Sparker 


Friction 
drive, 
no batteries 
to start. 


control its speed and uniform current at variable 

speeds of the engine. { Is thoroughly insulated, 
not affected by dampness, dust, or change in tempera- 
ture. | Will operate both the make and break and the 
jump spark systems. { It is a battery charger and will 
charge all storage batteries for a pees. € For 
economy, reliability and uniform current, do away with your 
batteries and use a Motsinger Auto-Sparker for st arting and 
running your gas engine. 

For 32 page descriptive catalog free, write 

s 1 154 Main St., 

Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. pendicton, Ind. U'S.A. 
New York Office, 31 W. 42d St. 
Chicago Office, 1254 Michigan Ave. 


Ma | “HE original speed controlled dynamo, its governors 














Are You Considering a Motor? Consider this : 


Eight Years’ Daily Service Ferrying 


Watkins Marine Motor 





‘Good for Eight Years More” 


SAYS LEW HARRISON, OF DAYTON, KY. 
Twenty Years’ Experience is the Reason 


Catalogue on Re quest 


The Frank M. Watkins Mfg. Co. 


549-539 Baymiller St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














Bull-Dog-Grip Jam Cleat 


Quick, durable and strong. Has an 
absolute hold on a rope without 
a turn or any part 
of a turn. Holds 
a rope } in tog 
inch in diameter. 
One pull sets the 
rope entirely free. 
Used on racing 

nai yacht “ Man- 
All parts are brass chester,”and Mr. 
E. A. Boardman, 
the designer of the yacht says, ‘They worked to perfection. 
We shall certainly use them again on our boats.’ 


Price $2.00. Cash with order. 


P.C. DOLLIVER, 105 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Reference: Mechanics’ Trust Co. 





Sebj-closing 
Polished 











L.O. KOVEN & BROTHER 


Manufacturers of 


Tanks of All Kinds 


For Use on Ships, Air Tanks for Supplying Air to 
Whistles on Boats, Naphtha Tanks, Oil Tanks, 
Water Tanks, Condenser Tanks. 


Heavy Sheet Iron and Plate Steel Work of any 
Shape Desired. 


Galvanizing of all pe of Iron Work for Ship 
Builders. 6e Be », Shi Smiths and Con- 
tractors of Marine Oh: nery. 


Office 50 Cliff Street New York 


























Representatives for this Magazine Wanted 


We have on record in our office the names of 25,000 active yachtsmen. 
, We want a representative in every locality where there is yachting or canoe- 
ing interest, to call on these people and represent Yachting. We will give 
exclusive territory to those who are competent and the positions will mean 
extremely lucrative employment, especially while the magazine is new. 


Liberal helps will be provided. Address at once: 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


YACHTING 


20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 





























Send for Catalogue 





Burditt and Williams (oo. 


Molo «: Mestislee of BOAT, SACHT 
MOTOR BOAT. SHIP BUILDERS’ and all 
MARINE HARDWARE, at Attractive Prices 








4 High, Corner Summer Street 


BOSTON, MASS; 











possible the successes of Moyana and Britomart. 

In addition to these yachts, which will be seen at 
all the regattas round the British coast, there are 
several new boats building at Fairlie and else- 
where for racing on the Clyde. The season starts 
in the middle of May, but the experiment of be- 
ginning with the first-class regatta fixtures, made 
last year largely on the suggestion of English 
owners, will not be continued. Reverting to he 
old custom, the Clyde clubs will hold their con- 
fined matches in June, and the “Fortnight” will 
not commence till the beginning of July. There 
was a deal of doubt in the minds of Clyde men 
as to whether last year’s arrangement was a suc- 
cess, and it was with something like relief that 
the doubters found themselves delivered from 
their dilemma by the English clubs selecting their 
old regatta dates. 


BOATS SOLD, ORDERED, BUILD- 
ING, ETC. 

Mr. F. S. Nock, East Greenwich, R. I, has 
the following under construction at his yards 
For Colonel Lenas W. Bliss, of Providence, a 
35-foot cruising power launch, designed to sleep 
four persons in the cabin and to have an owner’s 
stateroom with one berth forward. For M. E 
and Edward Bliss, of Providence, a 40-foot hunt 
ing cabin cruiser. For C. E. Kennedy, of Boston, 
a hunting cabin launch 34 by 9 feet. Fora New 
York yachtman, a hunting cabin launch 40 by 10 
feet. For Geo. J. Kelly, of Attleboro, Mass., a 
cabin cruising launch 35 by 9 feet. For a Hart- 
ford, Conn., yachtsman, a 40 by 10-foot cabin 
cruiser. For S. M. Pitman, of Providence, a 28 
by 8-foot hunting cabin launch. 

Mr. William H. Hand, Jr., reports the following 
sales: Auxiliary cz atboat Onkahye, owned by E 
A. DeWolf, of New Bedford, Mass., sold to Wm. 
D. Jaffray, of New York, for use at Nantucket, 
Mass. Five 19-foot runabout launches, of Mr 
Hand’s design, to Messrs. Wm. O. Taylor, of 
Boston; J. F. Alvord, of Torrington, Conn.; Ho- 
ratio Hathaway, Jr., of Boston; Walter D. Rich 
ards, of Providence, R. I., and Robert C. Ash 
worth, of Fall River, Mass. Sixteen-foot runa 
bout launches, also designed and built by Mr. 
Hand, to Messrs. R. Engene Ashley, of New 
Bedford, Mass.; James E. Farrell, of New Bed 
ford, Mass.; Ellmer F. Knowles, of Providence, 
R. I.; Walter Coleman & Sons, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Hand has designed a 23-foot cabin cruising 
sloop for Benjamin H. Anthony, of New Bedford, 
Mass.; a 17-foot 6-inch catboat for another New 
Bedford yachtsman; a 32-foot waterline cruising 
schooner, auxiliary, for J. C. Nowell, of New 
Bedford; a 20-foot open launch for Walter C 
Durell, of Monroe, Mich. 

Swasey, Raymond & Page have just completed 
the plans for a 50-foot cabin launch for a Boston 
man. The dimensions are 50 feet 7 inches over 
all, 45-foot 9-inch waterline, 10-foot beam, 2 feet 
9 inches extreme draft. She will have a single- 
cylinder engine of between 30 and 40 horse-power 

The cruising motor boat Wanderlust, designed 
by Charles L. Seabury, Esq., and built by the 
Gas Engine & Power Company and Charles L 
Seabury & Company, Consolidated, of New York 
City, was launched on April 2. The owner of 
Wanderlust is Mr. E. J. Steiner, a prominent 
member of the Motor Boat Club of America. 
The principal dimensions are: length over all 68 
feet, beam 12 feet, draft 3% feet. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow reports the following 
sales: Schooner yacht Marjorie, owned by Mr. 
Frank L. St. John, to Mr. John F. Baudouine. The 
yacht is at Jacob’s yard, City Island, having a 
25 horse-power gasolene engine installed. She is 
85 foot over all and was built in 1902. 

The schooner yacht Agatha, Mr. Harry G 
Tobey, to Mr. William C. Towen, vice-commo- 
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Would This 
Please You? 








| 

A neat, reliable and satisfactory I]! 
; 

motor—one which can be de- 
pended on under all circum- 
stances which will fill all 
requirements demanded of a 


marine motor ? 


IF SO 


Write for Our Catalog 





5 to 100 H.P 1 to 6 Cylinders 


Our Motors are Skilfully Constructed and Devoid of Useless Embellishment 


In fact, they are built for hard service day in and day out. We can furnish suitable motors for working 
boats, speed boats or launches. Our prices will please you. | 








| 


























We Grow Everything 
for Gardens Old 
and New | 


Trained Fruit Trees 


We have a large quantity of these 





popular trees in all kinds and varie- 








ties. In Europe they have been 
grown for centuries, which should be 
sufficient to recommend their merits 
to lovers of delicious fruits in Ameriea. As Proved by the Numerous Boats using 





English Pot Grown Grape Vines 


We have ready for shipment many The Acetylene 


hundred, in the best kinds, all strong canes. 


Rosk&s, OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS, EVERGREENS, RHODODENDRONS, Safety Storage System 


Boxwoop, Bay TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, BLUE SPRUCE, and 


many other plants necessary to make the grounds and gardens IT IS THE MOST EFFICIENT 
beautiful and useful, are described in our illustrated general catalogue, AND ECONOMICAL 


mailed on application. 
No Working Parts, Therefore No Deterioration 
No Trouble—No Danger 
PERMITTED BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 

















Now is the time to visit our Nurseries to make proper selections 
for Spring planting. Our Landscape Department is prepared to 
undertake any kind of remodeling or laying out of new grounds 


A beautiful and brilliant light for interiors. Penetrating and reliable for the 


The general supervision of private estates and public grounds a binnacle, side and search lights. Convenient for cooking. No boat too small 
specialty. none too large. Also used extensively for railroad Tehting. 


BOBBINK @ ATKINS Our Booklet “THE LIGHT THAT NEVER PAILS” on request | 


Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners The Commercial Acetylene Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 80 Broadway New York City 
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Special Reversible Engine— ‘‘E’’ Model 


We Build this Engine from 1! to 8 Cylinders 


This type of engine is 
air-starting. 

Slow speed for schoon- 
ers, tugs, barges, large 
yachts, house boats, etc. 

This model is furnish- 
ed with a reversing gear 
if requested. It is made 
reversible by means of 
compressed air, when 
built in sizes from 6 to 
8 cylinders. The pro- 
peller shaft is coupled 
direct to the engine, the 
same as a steam engine. 

We build a complete 
line of marine motors— 
from 10h.p. to 1,000h.p. 

We pay special atten- 
tion to the building of 
high - speed motors 
Hasbrouck Motors are 
installed in many of the 
speediest boats. We 
build a single cylinder 
2-cycle motor of 5h.p. 
that is a wonder ; price 
only $125, net, with 
shaft, propeller, float 
feed carburettor, etc. 






































Starboard Side. 






It contains much valuable information for the marine motor buyer 





Get our new Catalogue. 


The Hasbrouck Motor Works, Inc. 


Builders of High Class Marine Pleasure Boat Motors and Freight Boat Motors 
; NEW LONDON, CONN. 

















POWER BOATS HO DON’T BUY TROUBLE. 
6 H. P.. 4 Cycle Motors, - $125.00 
skhR4 * ¥ - 15000 


Including Electrical Equipment 
But by using S. 1. T. French Ignition Wire avoid short circuiting. 


Ge 1 
WILLIAM BRUNS., oe. a M’f'd by Societe Industrielle des Telephones, Paris, France. 
$27 CENTRAL AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J AMERICAN BRANCH, 1591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Send for samples and prices. 
































Sterling in 
Engines 


Four Cycle Type 


10 H.P. 25 H.P. 
. “  * 
90 ‘é 45 “é 


Are POWERFUL 
SILENT 
RELIABLE 


Four and Six Cylinder 











FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


| Sterling Engine Co. sizes Yo 





























dore of the Brooklyn Yacht Club. The yacht’s 
name wil! be changed to Tammany, and, as such, 
she will be one of the notable competitors in the 
ocean race to Bermuda, in June. She is a flush 
deck, keel vessel, 72 feet over all, and built in 
1902. - The auxiliary schooner yacht Sculpin II., 
Mr. F. L. Sheppard, to Mr. William L. Bjur 
Mr. C. L. Camman, Jr., has purchased through 
Mr. Gielow the sloop yacht Lodona from Mr 
E. J. Graecen, and Mr. T. Bache Bleecker has 
bought the fast Class P sloop yacht Jig Step from 
Mr. F. J. Havens. The latter yacht was built 
last year from plans by Mr. Gielow, and won the 
championship of her class on Gravesend Bay and 
during the Larchmont race week She will be 
raced on Long Island Sound during the coming 
season, her home port being Oyster Bay. The 
following motor yachts have been transferred 
through the same office: Lillian, 65-fcot twin 
screw, Mr. George H. Reeves to Captain W. C 
Candee, to be used principally on Great South 
tay, Long Island, with cruises outside; Zorayda 
67-foot twin screw cruiser, Mr. E. Barnett to Mr 
A. Schneider, will be taken to Chesapeake Bay; 
Vampa, 56-foot speed launch, Mr. Clement L 
March to Mr. Spencer Trask, for service on Lake 
George, and Adlake for Mr. Frank M. Miller to 
Mr. Stanley Scott. The steam launch Reamer 
sold for Mr. P. Sanford Ross has been shipped 
to South America, and the auxiliary catboat 
Molly B has been sold for Mr. Fred J. Buenzle 
to Mr. Wm. H. Nimick. 

Hollis Burgess has sold the auxiliary cutter 
Edith, owned by Rodman Paul Snelling, of Need 
ham, Mass., to A. W. Erickson, of Swampscott, 
Mass. The 25-feot yawl Omar III., owned by 
William H. Bacon and Frederic R. Bogardus, of 
Boston, to George C. Curtis, of Roxbury, Mass 
The 21-foot knockabout Reroma, owned by Ed 
mund H. Sears, of Weston, Mass., to John 
Briggs, Jr., of Boston The 21-foot raceabout 
Jack Rabbit, owned by W. H. Bradbury, of 
Soston, to Ernest Keepers, of Boston. The 21 
foot knockabaut Lal, owned by F. L. Dunne, of 
3oston, to John S. Farlow, of Boston. The gaso 
lene launch Nautilus, owned by J. D. Crosby, to 
B. J. Rothwell, of Boston. The sloop El Sabio, 
owned by H. B. Buck, of Boston, to Miss Eliza 
beth Burgess, of Boston. The 21-foot knock 
about Dorothy, owned by Herbert F. Otis, of 
Brookline, to Sidney W. Burgess, of Boston. The 
18-foot knockabout Maribou, owned by John S 
Farlow, of Boston, to Frank M. Clark, of Boston 

The raceabout Tartan has been sold. by Mr 
John T. Pirie, of Sea Cliff, N. Y., to Rear Com 
modore Chas. Longstreth, of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa., through the agency of 
Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York 
Cartan will be raced on the Delaware with other 
boats recently purchased by members of the same 
club. Mr. Seaman has also sold the sloop Rube 
to Mr. Wm. Latta, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., for Mr 
G. P. Granbery, of the New Rochelle Yacht Club 
Rube was champion of the first division of the 
handicap class, Long Island Sound, 1906. Her 
new owner will race and cruise her at Rockland, 
Me. The cruising launch Columbia has been sold 
through the same office to Mr. E. L. Edmunds, 
Norfolk, Va., by Mr. E. L. Verplank, of Brooklyn 

Ira M. Whittemore, of the Quincy Yacht Club, 
Quincy, Mass., has sold the catboat Marvel, with 
which he won the championship of class D, M. Y 
R. A., in 1905. The boat, it is said, will not be 
raced in the class this year, as the new owner will 
take her to Maine. Mr. Whittemore will race his 
recent purchase, the Hanley cape cat Natica, 
formerly the Elmira. H. W. Robbins, who sold 
the Hustler, which was the great rival of the 
Marvel in the racing, and which was formerly 
owned jointly by Whittemore and Robbins, will 
race a Crosby catboat, the Emeline. 
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The. E. Boucher Mfg.Co. , 


91 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 
PATTERN MAKING 
DRAUGHTING 


MARINE MODELS 
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== Sn le 
Mullins Pressed Steel Boats 
Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a life boat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines and glides 
through the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more 
durable, and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink—are elegant in 
design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, 
and are superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped 
with Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so depend- 
able that a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater 
Fxhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue of 
Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats 


The W.H. Mullins Co. 150 Franklin St., Salem, O. 














Among the Yachts Equipped to 


Receive Submarine Signals are 








CORSAIR J. Pierpont Morgan, New York 
WACONDAH Charles Hayden, Boston 
SABRINA Submarine Signal Company, Boston 
CONSTANT - A. J. Moxham, Wilmington 


CONSTELLATION _ Francis Skinner, Boston 


ELECTRA Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, New Y ork 
SULTANA E.. H. Harriman, New York 

RIVIERA Frederick Gallatin, New Y ork 
ALVINA - A. S. Cochran, New York 


ISIS - - - - - - W.S. Spaulding, Boston 
LYNDONIA .- Cyrus Curtis, Philadelphia 
HOHENZOLLERN  Emporer William ill, Germany 
VICTORIA ANDALBERT King Edward VII., England 
CAROLA Leonard Richards, New York 
WATURUS Randall Morgan, Philadelphia 


For Terms and Full Particulars Address 


Submarine Signal Company 
Boston, Mass. 











Yachts and Launches 


HUNTING CABIN LAUNCHES 
Of all Sizes in STOCK Ready for Delivery 











Call and See the Perpetual 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
At Our Works 


W.F.RUDDOCK “new vous 
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Refuse substitutes. 
adulterated with active poisons. 








After SHAVING use. 


ONDS 


EXTRACT 


Nothing else is so soothing and 
so beneficial to the skin. 
Nothing else is so 


REFRESHING and HEALING 























Many are 


Insist on having 


POND’S 
EXTRACT 


THE STANDARD 
FOR 60 YEARS 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 

















C.W. FISHER 


Bronze Yacht Shafting 
Iron, Steel, Metals 


85 WATER STREET :: BOSTON 


We have in Stock, nearly completed, 

Aux. Cruising Yawls, FIFTY, THIRTY- 

EIGHT and THITY-FIVE ft. over all. 

Further particulars and photos can be had 
by addressing the builders, 

: 9 AVE. 

Geo. H. Miller & Co., B2.RIBERAY § 



























Gies Keverse Uear 
Successor to the reversible propeller tang 
: Problem. 





Gives absolute control of the 
motor-boat ata | times. 

1 to 80 H. P.—$15 to $90. 

More made and sold than all 

other reverse gears combined. 
talogue on request. 


GIES GEAR COMPANY. Detroit, Micn 





Reversible Marine Engines 
li to 50 H. P. 
Send for 1907 Catalog 
Beware of copies and infringements 
TERMAAT ©& MONAHAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 











THE MASSACHUSETTS OUTLOOK 
James F. McNALLy. 

HE Massachusetts Yach 

which has done much for local racing, will 

have a good season, for the Q class boats will add 


Racing Association, 


interest to its racing circuit, while the dories and 
Cape Cats will be in evidence as in past seasons 
The 18-foot knockabout class promises to furnish 
some of its old time sport. This class up to two 
years ago was the most popular in Massachusetts 
Bay. The boats are able and fast, and are de 
signed under splendid restrictions, both as t 
design and construction. Mr. Frederick 
Gay has caused interest to be revived in the class 
by offering a handsome silver trophy, in the shapx 
of an old English tankard of plain but artistic de 
This trophy, striking 
character, and the 
most sumptuous ornament. 


Lewis 


while piain, is of a 
thereof 


sign. 


winner will have a 


Now a few words about the dories. These littl 
boats have attained additional prominence in the 
racing field this season owing to the fact that 


hree Massachusetts dories of the Racing Dory 
Association are to go to Shelbourne, Nova Scotia, 
to race against the pick of the fleets of the Shel 

Yarmouth and Halifax Yacht clubs, 
dories are designed under the same re- 
strictions as those of the Bay State boats. Each 
of the five clubs in the association, the Bay State 
of Revere, the Newburyport, Swampscott, South 
Boston and clubs, will 
boat and these five will race it out in trial races 
at Marblehead on June 29 and 30, under the 
auspices of the Corinthian Yacht Club, and three 
boats will be selected to meet the three de 
fenders of the Nova Scotia clubs. The boats will 
race for the Lovitt-Wagner cup, emblematical of 
the international dory championship. This cup 
was originally presented to the Shelbourne Yacht 
Club by Mr. Frank Lovitt, and became the prop 
erty of W. A. Wagner, who won it twice in suc- 
cession with the same dory. To preserve its tra 
ditions, it being the first cup offered in the prov- 
inces for the racing dory championship, Mr. Wag 
ner offered it for international competition, and 
it will be known as the Lovitt-Wagner challenge 
cup. As the boats are much alike in design and 
construction, handling will count for much, and 
the Nova Scotia men will give the local skippers 
a hard ba‘tle for the cup. Mr. J. Samuel Hodge, 
commodore of the Bay State Yacht Club, of 
Revere, is the president of the Massachusetts 
Racing Dory Association, and Mr. W. E. Torrey 
is the secretary. Both are enthusiastic racing 
dory men, and prefer sailing this type of small 
boat to anything else that floats in the bay. The 
dories will be raced hard all through the local 
season by their owners, and the class is one of the 
in the bay, and it matters not 
dory men are 


bourne, 
whose 


Annisquam select a 


most 
what the 


“scrappy” 


weather, the always 


on hand, waiting for the gun. It is quite 
an art to keep a racing dory on her “feet,” 
but the Massachusetts men are past masters at 


the game. 

At Hull there will be a one design class of 15- 
footers, in which there will be eighteen boats 
They were designed by Small Brothers and built 
by White, of Manchester. They are pretty little 
boats, 24 feet over all, 6 feet 6 inches beam, and 
4 feet draft. They will have 550 pounds of iron 
outside ballast and will carry 285 feet of sail. The 
owners are all experienced small boat skippers, 
and the racing will be of the keenest and snappiest 
character from gun to gun. 

At Hingham there will also be some good rac- 
ing in the one design class there, which was de- 
signed last season by Small Brothers. Sizing up 
the situation from all sides, Massachusetts will 
have one of the liveliest racing seasons in her 














history. 
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cAoma’ OSTERMOOR.» 


Special 


Sale eMMATTRESS 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional softness, weighing 
sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, 
in one or two parts as desired. 































Regular Special 
, Price ant - : sn Price 

These mattresses are in every way as mo cm ) ee ee ee < 50 
great, if not greater, bargains than the $3() ce -" ae . a 318 


Special Mattresses we sold last year at 
the same price. If you were fortunate enough 
to secure one you will fully appreciate the 
present sale. 


Each 








When ordering, please state first, second and even third 
choice of color of covering, in case all you like are already 
sold, as there will be no tune for correspondence. 






Mattresses are all full, double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 

4 inches long, in one or two parts, with round corners, five-inch 

inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 
The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within 
ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more 
than regular, and are the very softest we can make and much more luxuriously 
comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Twills— 
pink, blue or yellow, both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin 
Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old-fashioned blue and white 
stripe Hernng-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert special- 
ists. They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTER- 
MOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


PRICE, $18.50 EACH 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Offered only While They Lat; Firt Come, Firt Served The Supply is Limited 
Terms of Sale: CASH IN ADVANCE; None Sent C.O. D. 


Order Direct of us or Through Your Ostermoor Dealer 


NOTE. Osermoor Mattresses, regular Stock, 
same size, two parts, cost $15.50 each. They 
- have 4-inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are cov- 
, ered with A.C. A. ticking. These French Mat- 


FE 





tresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches 
Ostermoor thicker, weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners 
Mattress —solt Relled Edges = clove diamond tufts and 
beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, an 
is so non-absorbent it is rated by the U. S. Steamboat pane high-grade ra a » vty on 
Inspection as an auxiliary Life Preserver. ou do not wish a mattress now you should 
E have furnished Ostermoor Mattresses and Cush- eo all about the "Ostermoor" and its superiority 
Wie: to all Yachts of any prominence in the United to hair in health, comfort and economy. . 
States, among the many owners to whom we our name on a postal for our free descriptive 
ladly refer being : Messrs. Wm. K. Vanderbilt, C. Oliver k, the "Test of Time," a veritable work of p by 
selin, George Gould, Alexander E. Orr, John Jacob art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated ; 7 py 
Astor, James Gordon Bennett, and hundreds of others, it's well worth while. Reg. U. 5. Pat. Otiee 


too numerous to mention. 
Te Fores oi Some eet | OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
Seperate oo aon = mala gam 205 Elizabeth Street, New York 

Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Hot Food Without Fire 


@ The new Metna Can makes hot food without fire possible. This can is double—the outer can 
contains heating material; the inner can containing the food is hermetically sealed, making it absolutely 
impossible for anything to reach the contents. 

























@ Fill the.reservoir in the end giving access to the heating material with cold water and in a few min- 
utes the food is heated ready to serve. 

@ Thirty-three varieties of soups and entrees from which to select. 

@ The foods canned by us are unsurpassed. Prepared from prime stock, by an expert chef of many 
years experience. 

@ Our factory is operated under government supervision. 

@ The Aetna foods are indispensable for picnics, motor and yachting parties, etc. 

@ If your dealer can’t supply you send us $1.00 for three sample cans. 

@ Send us the name of your dealer and we will mail you our booklet, “‘Hot Food Without Fire.” 








Joy and refreshment 


follow the opening H/T he Aetna Self-Heating Food Co. 


of each bottle of 


Geaewacna gersey City, N. J. 








WATER 


The sparkling mineral water of 
crystal clearness — a revelation 
of healthful goodness and 
effervescent purity — the choice 
of the bon vivant everywhere. 


The famous Waukesha Arca- ; lt dA 
dian Ginger Ale is made from z— 
this world-renowned water. 


- ~~ - 
i ——_ y Ginger Alle 
More 












Pronounced Click-0 





than any other beverage 
cy Clicquot. Club Ginger Ale is a 
satisfying and gratifying summer 
drink. Wholesome in the highest 
















degree, made of pure water, pure 
ginger, under the most careful 
supervision. It will be found 
almost everywhere; but for a 
dealer’s name who does not carry 
it, we will send you a gift and 
booklet free. 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
Millis, Mass. 
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Ge COFFEE FOR YACHTSMEN 
whether on board ship or at home is 


JASCO COFFEE 


It represents perfection in blending. A coffee that pleases almost invaria- 
bly, It hasa rare richness of flavor and aroma and 1s uniformly excellent. 
Every detail that helps to an exquisite 
table beverage — selection, roasting, 
tending —v on carefully attended to in the 
preparation of JASCO COFFEE. 

In air-tight screw-top tins that preserve the 
aroma and keep the coffee perfectly fresh, 
5 lb. Can $1.60 
Delivered 

4 ponied or bean 
Our broad guarantee-- Your money bach if not antiafert 
A. J. SHELDON CO., sieiaiihien 
100 Front Street, New York 














Established 1860 Incorporated 1898 


Sayles, Zahn Company 


Butchers and Packers 


Sixth Ave. and Tenth St. 


Telephone 
1580 Gramercy 


We make a Specialty 
of Supplying Yachts 


New York 











The Aspell 
Wholesale Grocery Co. 


U. S. Army and Navy 
Contractors 


314-316 Greenwich Street 
New York 


|: ee yo for YACHT STORE 
of Every Description 














A. SILZ, INC. 


Dealer in 
High-Class 


Poultry” and Game 





Special Service to 


Yachts and Yacht Clubs 











416-418 West 14th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: 4900 Chelsea 





















1822 


*““Semper Idem” 


1907 


Always the Same 


For Eighty-Five Years 


UNDERWOOD’S 


Deviled Ham, Deviled Tongue, Deviled Chicken, Deviled Turkey, 
Sugar Cured Ham, Clams, Clam Chowder, Mackerel, Lobsters, 
Spinach, American Sardines, have been 


Honestly Packed and Truthfully Labelled 


Result—The Pure Food Laws have made no change in our methods 
or products. 

Did you ever try Underwood’s Deviled Ham? 
in store FOR YOU! Appetizing and nourishing, it gives a “smack” to 
sandwiches for Teas, Receptions, Card Parties. 





If not, there’s a treat 


If yours does not sell it, for his name and 15 cents, we will send you a 
1-4 can, postpaid. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Sold by ail good grocers. 


Established 1822 
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hE. have all sizes of the finest outfits 
@ that money can buy, guaranteed 
fully, and a competent force to install 
anything electrical in any size yacht, 


launch, residence, etc. We have years 
of experience and special apparatus, therefore 
there is every reason why you should pur- 
chase our goods. 

Incandescent and Arc Search Lights. 





For Catalogues and Complete Details Address 


YACHT DEPARTMENT 


Richardson Engineering Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Sales Office Boston Sales Office 
39-41 Cortlandt Street Walter J. Forbes, 220 Congress Street 





